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Library Development in the 
Southern States 


Signs of Progress on Every Hand. Library Extension in the South 
Chiefly a Rural Problem. Cities and Towns May Establish Public 


Libraries. Important County Library Laws. Library Commissions 
Maintained in Majority of States 


By JNO. J. TIGERT 


United States Commissioner of Education 


80,000,000 boys and girls of school age and in the great 
task of informing an even greater host of Americans 
who have passed beyond the pale of the conventional school but 
have not escaped the process of education, the opportunity to 
confer, to think, and to plan with those who handle the books 
of the Nation, its stores of knowledge and information comes 
as an earnest call of duty. 
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ie ONE who is concerned with the education of nearly 





The skill of the craftsman is depend- 
ent upon the fitness of his tools for the 
expression of his art, and the teacher is 
more dependent upon suitable and ample 
books than upon any other accessories 
for the effective infusion and imparta- 


| to make scholars. 
tion of knowledge. Whatever new aids 


all circumstances 
master of his own 


: . ‘ the maker of his 
to instruction are being introduced by 


science or discovery into the schoolroom 
from day to day, and whatever the 
future may unfold, we can assure our- 
selves that the teacher will always be 
the most important factor in the success 
of the school, and the book will always 
remain the most necessary adjunct to 
the successful teacher. Not even the 
oft-mentioned log with Mark Hopkins 
Seated on one end and Garfield on the 


intellect that it can 
|| Own action; and it 
| necessarily grow. 
therefore, 


to effect his 
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OSTLY apparatus and splendid || 
cabinets have no magical power | 


Creator has so constituted the human 


educate 
books and his teachers are but his 
helps; the work is his. 
not educated until he has the ability 
to summon, in an emergency, his | 
mental powers in vigorous exercise 
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Recent Progress in Musical 
Instruction 


Growing Strength and Prestige of Music as an Educational Subject. 

High-School Credit for Outside Study. School Orchestras of Sym- 

phonic Proportions. Cultivation of Musical Appreciation. Definite 
Vocal Technic in Elementary Schools 


By WILL EARHART 
Director of Music, Pitlsburgh Public Schools 


until the twentieth century was well begun, almost negligi- 

ble. In the years following a great advance was made. 
Courses in harmony and in appreciation of music and instruc- 
tion in not only orchestral and band ensemble but, in some 
cases, in the technic of band and orchestra instruments, were 
added in astonishing numbers to the chorus practice that had 
earlier constituted the sole musical en- 

TH 


[ests ne tre in music in our public high schools was, 


deavor in most high schools. The prac- 
tice of giving high-school credit for 
“ outside” study, i. e., the study of spe- 
cialized musical technic under teachers 
outside the school, also grew to rela- 
tively great proportions. 
An inquiry into the extent of the 
| study of music in high schools, accord- 
ingly, became a matter of interest in 
itself, and closely allied with such inter- 
est was the question of the practice of 
| colleges in accepting high-school credits 
in music as entrance credits, and in 
giving credit for the study of music 
during the college term. 

Much of the high-school muste of the 
past was worthy of small credit in 
either high school or college; but it was 
believed that more advanced study of 
music in high schools, such as was be- 


As a man is, in 
God, the 
fortune, so is he 
The 


under 
own mind. 
grow only by its 
will certainly and 
Every man must, 


himself. His 


A man is 











other end could make a satisfactory : . prepeens wee 
institution of learning without some Daniel Webster. 
books. Therefore it is not strange that 





— coming common, was entirely worthy of 





We who are primarily interested in 

Schools should feel that there is a most intimate correlation in 
cur work, efforts, and success with those who conserve, enlarge, 
and extend the use of books. 

The general theme of this meeting is library extension. 
Because of the fact that you have seen fit to come southward 
and since the need of library extension is greater in our 
Southland than in any other section of America, it seemed 
desirable to confine my part of the discussion of the theme to 
our Southern States. 








An address before the Hot Springs meeting of the American Library 
Association. 
(Continued on page 282.) 
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credit. Yet students in high-school music 
classes were often prospective college students and needed 
their full quota of college entrance credits; and these, unless 
music were included, they could not gain unless they sacrificed 
their study of music at a time when, as a skill, it required 
assiduous application. 

Under the direction of the National Education Association 
and the Music Teachers’ National Association a joint com- 
mittee undertook a study of music instruction in high schools 
and colleges in 1921. Two members of this committee were 








A more extended discussion of this subject by Mr. Earhart will 
appear in Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1923, No. 20, 
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members of the educational council of 
the Music Supervisors’ National Confer 
ence, The further 
accredited the committee and gave it 
aid. The report of the committee was 
published by the Bureau of Education 
as Bulletin, 1921, No. 9. More than any 
other evidence this report gives conclu- 


council, therefore, 


sive proof of the growing strength and 
prestige of music as an educational sub- 
ject. Also its publication and distribu- 
tion will lead to serious consideration by 
officials .of colleges and high schools of 
their practice with relation to music as 
compared with that of other institutions 
of their type. The result will certainly 
be to stimulate further the serious study 
of music; and the publication must 
accordingly be reckoned as a significant 
step taken in the last biennium. 

The educational council of the Music 
Supervisors’ National Conference also 
formulated a plan for high- 
school credit for the study of music 
under “outside” teachers. The growth 
of this practice would have been still 
greater had it not been for the suspi- 
cion with which it was regarded, first, 
because of the dangers inherent in its 
administration and, secondly, because 
organized effort and authoritative pro- 
nouncement had not yet been given to 
it in sufficient measure. In 1922 the 
educational council submitted to the 
conference a plan for supervising, regu- 
lating, and accrediting such study. The 
plan was adopted unanimously by the 
conference. It has since been made 
official for the State of Pennsylvania, so 
its career of usefulness has already 


begun. 
State Director Has Accomplished Much 


Three State departments of public in- 
struction are now employing a State 
director of music. In each of these, the 
position was first established in 1919, or 
later. In Pennsylvania, a complete re- 
organization and extension of the State 
department of public instruction has been 
made, and the new and strengthened de- 
partment has not only engaged a State 
director of music, but has ably assisted 
him in making far-reaching improve- 
ments in the status of music and the 
teaching of it in the State. 

Following is a brief list of accomplish- 
ments that have already been made 
since the director of music assumed 
office : 

i. Music is considered a major sub- 
ject, with adequate time allotment. 

2. The State assumes the same respon- 
sibility for the training and certifica- 
tion of its teachers of music as it does 
for its teachers of English or mathe- 
matics. 


giving 
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3. Definite musical attainment is re- 
quired for every elementary school 
teacher’s certificate. 

4. Adequate training in music is now 
offered in normal schools. Music is re- 
quired of all normal school students, and 
attractive salaries have made it possi- 
ble to secure strong teachers, 

5. A syllabus for music in elementary 
schools and in high schools is now in 
print. (The syllabus for elementary 
schools is the one adopted by the Music 
Supervisors’ National Conference, ) 

6. A plan for giving high-school credit 
for the study of specialized musical 
technic under teachers outside the school 
has been submitted and authorized for 
the State. 

7. A Pennsylvania State music week 
was proclaimed and was widely observed 
in 1922 and will be observed again in 
1923. 

The adoption of fixed and proper stand- 
ards of attainment in Pennsylvania for 
the grade teacher in music and the super- 
visor of music is an attainment of prime 
importance. Music will not hold the 
place it deserves in our schools, or de- 
serve the place it should hold, until 
school authorities everywhere take meas- 
ures to safeguard its teaching such as 
they take for other subjects. The pro- 
gram in Pennsylvania in this and other 
respects is so comprehensive that it de- 
serves to be cited as above. 


Continued Development Since 1905 


3efore 1905 school orchestras and 
bands, as a feature of school music gen- 
erally, were few in number and modest 
in instrumentation and capability. There 
has .been continual development since 
that time, but the movement has gained 
so greatly in impetus in late years that 
the progress of earlier years is almost 
overshadowed. The past two years have 
seen orchestral and band ensemble take 
place as a regular and integral feature 
of school music, upon which supervisors 
expend quite as much systematic effort, 
proportionately to the numbers of pupils 
involved, as they expend on the vocal 
features of their work. The course for 
training supervisors indorsed by the mu- 
sic supervisors conference in 1921 ex- 
pressly provides training in the technic 
of orchestral instruments and in orches- 
tration, 8 hours out of 120 required for 
graduation being prescribed for such 
study. No junior or senior high school 
of any pretensions with respect to its 
music program is now without its or- 
chestra, and many elementary schools 
maintain or encourage the organization 
of small ensemble groups which prac- 
tice faithfully orchestral or concerted 
musie of good musical quality with re- 
sults that are at least comparable, as to 
musical quality, with the results at- 


Many thou. 
ever-increasing 
amount, are expended annually in the 
purchase of orchestral and band instry- 
ments, which become school property 
and are loaned, under suitable safe. 
guards, to pupils who will prosecute the 
study of them and use them in ensemble 
practice. 

The orchestras meanwhile have in. 
creased greatly in size, in instrumenta- 
tion, and in proficiency. Many are of 
symphonic proportions and are playing 
well music of symphonic character. 
French horns, oboes, and bassoons, once 
unknown to the high-school orchestra, 
and instruments even more rare, are now 
frequently found. Bands, while not go 
numerous as orchestras, and not capable 
of playing, by reason of their instru- 
mentation, as high a grade of music 
as orchestras, have experienced a pro- 
portionate development. 


tained in vocal practice. 


sands of dollars, in 


Violin Instruction Increasingly Popular 


But instruction in instrumental music 
in public schools has not stopped with 
the training of ensemble groups. Class 
instruction in violin, which had its be 
ginning in England, soon found place in 
this country. For many years it was 
restricted to a few large cities. Slowly 
at first, but in the past few years with 
extraordinary rapidity, it has been 
adopted in other cities and towns. Its 
latest advance has been one of recognized 
integration into a regular system of 
school music pratice. Literature on the 
subject, consisting of graded material 
to be used in instruction, handbooks for 
teachers, discussions of methods, results, 
and administrative problems, has begun 
to make its appearance and already has 
assumed fair proportions, Meanwhile, 
the practice has spread so rapidly that 
it has outrun statistical inquiry and ree- 
ord. Towns of 10,000 to 20,000 popula- 
tion frequently have one or two hundred 
school pupils receiving class instruction 
in violin. One large city reports 3,100 
pupils receiving such instruction. In 
the aggregate there are many thousands 
of such pupils in the United States; but 
the exact number must remain conjec- 
tural for some time, because the growth 
continues to outstrip the facilities for 
gathering information. Most of this in- 
struction is given during school hours in 
some schoolroorh that can be released for 
a time for the purpose; otherwise, the 
schoolrooms are utilized after school 
hours. Sometimes the instruction is at 
public expense, the instructors being reg- 
ularly employed by the local board of 
education. In other cases the pupils 
pay a small fee per lesson, from 10 to 
25 cents usually, and the board of educa- 
tion provides only the room and building 
facilities and the instruction books, The 

(Continued on page 229.) 
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Ample Justification for the 
Kindergarten 


Facilitates Early Entrance to First Grade and Expedites 

School Progress, Enriches the Store of Concepts, Presents 

a Brimming Cup of Simon-Pure Joy, Offers Education 
in Social Adjustment 


By W. T. ROOT 
Professor of Elementary Psycho'ogy, University of Pittsburgh 


HALL I send my child to kinder- 
~ garten? is one of the questions 
most frequently asked by mothers. 
This is a hopeful sign and indicates that 
we no longer feel that the earliest years 
of life are intellectually, emotionally, 
esthetically, socially, and hygienically of 
little import. However, I fear that all 
too often education is a synonym for 
the limited field of the purely intellec- 
tual, while the intellectual is a synonym 
for the formation of academic habits of 
a rather clerical nature—of immense 
value, but magnified out of all propor- 
tion both by parent and teacher even in 
this nineteen twenty-third year of our 
Lord. Now, what I wish to show is the 
importance of prefirst-grade training, and 
I shall attempt to outline the various 
phases of education that must be con- 
sidered of at least equal importance 
with the “three R’s.” 
Is it Beneficial or Harmful? 


Let us begin at the most vulnerable 
point; let us ask, Does the kindergarten 
fit or unfit the child for grade work? Is 
it a kindergarten or a hindergarten? 
Fortunately, a recent and very interest- 
ing study by W. J. Peters (Journal Edu- 
cational Research, February, 1923) en- 
titled “‘ The progress of the kindergarten 
pupils in the elementary grades” has 
attempted to answer this question. Mr. 
Peters has gone to a tremendous amount 
of trouble to trace through the first five 
grades the school careers of 187 pupils 
who had attended and 187 who had not 
attended kindergarten. 

Mr, Peters now raises the question as 
to the time required for each group to 
complete the first five grades. 187 times 
5 equals 935 years, the total time that 
would be required by either group to 
prepare for the sixth grade, assuming no 
failures and no grade skipping. By a 
Strange coincidence, each group com- 
pleted the five grades in 923 years, or at 
& saving of 12 years, which interpreted 








An address delivered before the Pittsburgh 
Meeting of the International Kindergarten 
Union. 


goes to show that the kindergarten is at 
least not a hindergarten. 

This is not all, for it was found that 
the kindergarten group averaged 3.4 
months younger than the nonkindergar- 
ten group. Hence on completing the 
fifth grade the kindergarten group was 
found to have saved 187 times 3.4 
months, or 53 years, of human life. If 
we accept the average edult wage as 
$1,000 a year, then a_ kindergarten 
teacher with a class of 24 has saved the 
State $6,400 in future wages with each 
group she teaches. Mr. Peters concludes 
as follows: 


Kindergarten Children Progress Faster 


“The investigation shows that chil- 
dren trained in the kindergarten can 
make the same progress as older chil- 
dren not so trained, all other things be- 
ing equal. It follows logically that a 
kindergarten group will proceed faster 
than a group of the same age and intel- 
ligence who have not had kindergarten 
training. Therefore the kindergarten ex- 
pedites school life. Intelligence being 
constant, kindergarten training makes it 
possible to meet the first-grade situation 
at an earlier age. When we are able to 
control the age factor the gain will show 
directly in educational progress in the 
elementary grades.” 

Science has thus justified the existence 
of the kindergarten as a purely economic 
matter. However, one is reminded of 
the Chinaman who was puzzled by the 
eonstant recurrent remark of Americans, 
“JT must save time.” He finally asked, 
* What do you do with the time after 
you save it?” 

Now, in the future, if any one is so 
bold as to suggest that the kindergarten 
is an educational “frill,” sharply call 
him to task by pointing out that a 
kindergarten saves the State $6,400 a 
year by inducing a grade precocity of 3.4 
months per child. 


Pay for Themselves in Time Saved 


But man does not live by bread alone 
nor by the multiplication table solely 
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so far as that goes. And while I am 
overjoyed to bring the glad tidings that 
kindergartners are not hindergartners 
and that they actually pay in solid cash 
for themselves in years of school life 
saved, I want to justify their existence 
on grounds that seem to me vastly more 


important, 
Theory of the Kindergarten is Sound 


To begin with, on purely academic 
grounds the theory of kindergarten 
teaching is sound. We must first build 
up a large diversified group of concepts 
before we easily pass to analysis. We 
must go from the known to the unknown 
—so glibly said, so seldom followed. 
Concepts of the commonest things are 
conspicuous by their absence in dealing 
with the child “entering school. The 
complaint is often made that the con- 
cepts secured in the kindergarten are 
not pertinent in first grade work. Per- 
haps so, the real issue is: Are these con- 
cepts of use and do they add zest and 
give pleasure to the child at that time? 
If so, the ideas are justified provided 
they do not actually impair future 
learning. And, thanks to Mr. Peters, we 
now know they do not. But I fear all 
of us are addicted to the habit of de- 
manding utility and preparing for re- 
mote happiness, To me, a robin, a story, 
a dance that have given joy now and 
here need no other excuse or justification 
for having filled a child’s life. It is bad, 
exceedingly bad, philosophy to spend all 
of childhood preparing for adulthood, 
and all of adulthood preparing for the 
hereafter. It is like the illusive fata 
morgana that tricked the early emigrant, 
The present has a right to exist for its 
intrinsic worth, its intrinsic capacity to 
give joy without apologies to the future. 
Part of the difficulty with school felk 
is bad philosophy; a failure to realize 
the justification of joy, pure joy, in- 
terest, pure interest—here and now with- 
out reference to any future use, 


A Mistake to Become Apologetic 


Kindergartners make a mistake when 
they become apologetic in the face of crit- 
icism of being nonutilitarian, Too often 
the school man has his sight adjusted 
for some future good, some remote reg- 
imen. And to many, if expenditure of 
school time and school money can not be 
justified in terms of academic habits and 
utilitarian information, the time is 
wasted. I doubt if hours of joy, hours 
spent arousing general interest in life 
and things about us, are ever wasted, 
even in the purely utilitarian sense; for 
the driving force of love and interest in 
all that is is more powerful than all else 
in the world. Is this a part of your 
philosophy and belief? If so, you may 
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serenely face the attacks of the school 
regimentizey. 1 think most of us can sym- 
pathize with the kindergarten child who 
on being asked on entering the first 
grade how he liked it replied: “ The 
teacher takes all of m) 
and gives me her bad ones.” 
nately, as indicated on this program over 


cood ideas away 
Fortu- 


and over the day of antithesis between 
kindergarten and first grade is rapidly 
passing. 

I would, then, justify the kindergarten 
for the brimming cup of simon-pure joy 
it brings to hundreds of thousands of 
children, and for the enrichment of con- 
cepts it brings to the vital job of living 
childhood exuberantly and efficiently and 
in all of its fullness. 
regardless whether one iota of benefit 
be bequeathed to the first grade or not, 
or to the child’s future vocationalization. 

The content of the little child’s mind 
is an unknown and unexplored realm to 
most parents and teachers. And whether 
rich concepts help directly or not in the 
mechanics of reading, every refinement 
of the apperceptive mass must, in the 
long run, increase the pleasure, the un- 
derstanding, and the interest the child 
will take in the concrete and the real. 


I say, I justify, 


Content of Children’s Minds 


I never miss a chance to draw the at- 
tention of kindergartners and primary 
teachers to the classic article of G. S. 
Hall on “ The content of children’s minds 
on entering school.” (ed. Sem., Vol. I, 
p. 139.) Each child was sounded as to 
his knowledge of some of the most com- 
mon things that surround him. The fol- 
lowing selected list of concepts is quite 
suggestive. Note that the high percent- 
age of ignorance so frequently concerns 
ideas about which the kindergartner has 
built her daily plays and games. 

Name of the object or concept and per 
cent of children in Boston ignorant 


of it. 

OS a ecient entnblases 80 
CROW. nawabrae icten Oe 
Beeeerd.....<..- ad 72.5 
pe ee hie 65.5 
ES ee S ws 
Sparrow —__--~- we eee | 
OS 54 
eS aS 52 
I es desires eb ascrt . 50 
We SolLecucw 22 
Cts ttitiactiacwne See GS 
Growing wheat__- = . as 02.5 
ee —_ 91.5 
en ereiaeadentetbeatataiannes re 
Planted a seed_..._---_- ae 
I sii tia iciceni wins coe tic arabel 61 
Growing grapes.____-_~-- catimiimintae ae 
Growing cherries_____-~- PERG e ey? 
Growing apples__-_ < . 2 
Where are the ankles________-__- _. 65.5 
Where is the waist__- Tee eee 
Where are the hips_____-.-..-.-~- eT 


Where are the knuckles_____...-----_-- 36 
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Where are the elbows .....--....--..-- 209 
The right and left hand.........-«-- 21.5 
Cheek . — = Se 
Forehead a . ; ~- 15 
Throat _ 13.5 
Stomach ee 6 
What season it is . = ee «CS 
Conception of an island___---_--_-----. 87.5 
Conception of a beach --- 55.5 
Conception of a triangle — --. 92 
Conception of a square__- ane ae 
Conception of a circle _._~- a 
Seen a file . 65 
Seen a plow_._---- __ 64.5 
Seen a hor ‘ ’ 61 
Seen a bricklayer at work es 44.5 
Seen a shoemaker at work 25 
That leather things come from animals. 93.5 
Origin of cotton things _-~.-- . 90 
What flour is made of __---- 89 
Shape of the world--.----- nent eee 
Origin of woolen things-—-—- Ss 
Origin of butter one. Tn 
Origin of meat (from animals)_------- 48 
Source of milk . on idan sad’ BS 
Never been in the country_-----_~-----~- 35. 5 
: | Per cent 
| Per cent | Per cent | of igno- 
Name of the object of | of igno- | of igno- | rance in 
concept. | rancein | rancein | 64 kin- 


| 150 girls. | 150 boys. | dergarten 





| | children. 
Beehive gedaliet=s 81 75 | 61 
| SERRE ee oa 59 60 | 26 
Squirrel ...... See 69 50 | 43 
Pv .enegenewedds 69 44 | 29 
Sheep . . 67 47 40 
Growing potatoe: 55 ot 34 
a si 88 92 | 68 
Ankles las rm 58 52 38 
Elbow Scbsced 19 32 | 12 
‘What season it is 59 50 4l 
0 Eee 74 78 | oo 
Beach .. Sa aa 82 49 | 32 
ee eee ee 38 44 | 13 


Method of Scoring Was Generous 


Regarding the method of scoring the 
concepts, Hall says: “If the child says 
it has seen a cow, but when asked its 
size points to its own finger-nail or hand 
and says, so big, as not infrequently 
occurs, the inference is that it has at 
most only seen a picture of a cow, and 
thinks its size produced therein, and 
accordingly he is set down as deficient 
on that question. If, however, he is 
correct in size, but calls the color blue, 
does not know it as the source of milk, 
or that it has horns or hoofs—several 
errors of the latter order were generally 
allowed.” This gives an idea of the 
generous method of scoring. 

Concerning the superiority of kinder- 
garten children he says: “Column 6 
shows in a striking way the advantage 
of the kindergarten children, without 
regard to nationality, over all others. 
Most of the latter tested were from the 
charity kindergartens, so that superior 
intelligence of home surroundings can 
hardly be assumed. * * * Of nearly 
30 primary teachers questioned as to 
the difference between children from the 
kindergarten and others, 4 saw no dif- 
ference, and all the rest thought them 


better fitted for school work, instancing 
skill with the 
hand and slate, quickness, power of ob- 


servation, singing, number, love of work, 


superior use of language, 


neatness, politeness, or freedom from 
benumbing school-bashfulness. Many 
thought them at first more restless and 
talkative.” 

Hall then concludes: “ I. That there ig 
next to nothing of pedagog:c value the 
knowledge of which it is safe to assume 
at the outset of school life. II. The best 
preparation parents can give their chil- 
dren for good school training is to make 
them acquainted with natural objects, 
especially with the sights and sounds of 
the country. III. Every teacher on start- 
ing with a new class or in a new locality 
to make sure that his efforts along some 
lines are not utterly lost, should under- 
take to explore carefully, section by see- 
tion, children’s minds with all the taet 
and ingenuity he can command and ae- 
quire, to what is 
shown;*and every. normal-school pupil 
should undertake work of the same kind 
as an essential part of his training. IV. 
The concepts which are most common in 


determine exactly 


the children of a given locality are the 
earliest to be acquired, while the rare 
ones are later.” 

Enough said. The actual ignorance 
found doubly justifies the kindergartner 
if for no other reason than that she 
used the prefirst-grade period to build 
out the hundreds and hundreds of com- 
mon but none the less lacking or faulty 
concepts of the child. 


Emotions of Childhood Leave Distinct Effect « 


Considering next the emotional. A 
very important and relatively new field 
is here opened up. One may discount the 
Freudian claims pretty generously and 
yet the fact remains that the emotions 
of early childhood leave a distinct after 
effect in consciousness. The emotion- 
reflex conditions and the emotionaliza- 
tion of habits are matters of the greatest 
moment. Doing—joyously, confidently, 
reliantly—is of the first importance from 
the standpoint of mental hygiene. To 
avoid forming or to rid the mind of an 
inferiority complex is a mental thera- 
peutic measure as practical as surgery 
or materia medica—just a little more 
illusive, that’s all. To turn a shrinking, 
morbid, self-centered, esthetically unsee 
ing child into a joyous unconsciously ¢0- 
operative being is worth while; immeas- 
urably to the little one concerned—and 
indirectly, but none the less actually, to 
that vague impersonal thing, the state 
In brief, the kindergarten justifies itself 
in the many, many cases in which it 
helps the child to find himself emotion- 
ally and socially. 
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Within recent years, the work in ab- 
normal psychology and in psychiatry 
have revealed the fact that a large num- 
per of the functional disturbances of 
adolescence and adult life have their ori- 
gin in the fears, the suppressions, the 
social maladjustments or nonadjustments 
of early childhood Che free, informal, 
sympathetic attention every kindergart- 
ner gives to the emotional needs, to the 
socialization of each child has an incal- 
culable therapeutic value, I feel sure, in 
the lives of thousands of chidren. 


Helps to Make Social Contacts Successfully 


And now let us turn to the socializa- 
tion of the child. Since the Great War 
we have often wearied of the endless dis- 
cussions on Americanization and social- 
ization. But isn’t this wearying empha- 
sis simply the proof of the importance of 
this intangible thing we sometimes call 
The kindergarten is a god- 
send in this respect. Recently, I heard 
a very intelligent parent say that she 
could supply all that the kindergarten 
gave much better than it could except 
for the education in social adjustment. 
She was right in regard to this last 
item; her child, an only one, precocious 
and well provided with every intellectual 
and cultural stimulus, was sadly unable 
to make the simplest social contacts suc- 
cessfully. teamwork, un- 
selfishness, all these are far better devel- 
oped under the free directed play of the 
kindergarten than anywhere else. The 
very informality of the kindergarten 
makes for superiority along this line. 

“Beauty is its own excuse for being” 
{is trite to our ears but not to our methods 
of thinking and Incidentally, 
but none the less systematically, to di- 
rect the attention to the beautiful has 
always been the quintessence of kinder- 
gartening. To love the beautiful is life; 
to be indifferent to the beautiful is 
merely to exist. And hasn’t it been in- 
teresting to watch the lovely little beauty 
fests (daily affairs in the kindergarten 
room) slowly invade the stern regimen 
of the graded system? 


cooperation ? 


Cooperation, 


living. 


Improves Social, Personal, and Hugienic Habits 


I have classified as hygienic and per- 
Sonal a miscellaneous greup of social 
habits. Clean hands, carefully hung-up 
coats, neatly sorted toys and materials, 
care about drinking cups, hundreds of 
crystallized best ways of doing things, 
all should be emphasized and thoroughly 
embodied in the habit 
formations. The informal nature of the 
kindergarten, along with the patient and 
skillful use of group control, are psycho- 
logically sound in every respect. To inecul- 
Cate general habits of a social, personal, 


prefirst - grade 


and hygienic order, informally and inci- 
dentally, while leaving to the future the 
more refined and exacting habits of a 
muscular or mental nature, is certainly 
good, viewed psychologically or hygieni- 
cally. 


Primary Schools Adopt Kindergarten Methods 


The informal character of kindergar- 
ten work has been felt by many to be a 
menace to the social regimentation and 
order. In fact, this is the basis for the 
most frequent objection to kindergarten 
teaching. The question as to whether 
direct, regimentated teaching, or in- 
formal, indirect suggestion is better has 
been decided, undoubtedly, in favor of 
the latter. The scholarly work of Keat- 
ing’s Suggestion in Education points 
cut clearly that the more indirect, the 
more effective is any attempt at moral 
instruction. Direct preachments, formal 
routine presentation, and precise arti- 
ficial rules of conduct may be necessary 
for the handling of big classes of older 
children where a very large amount of 
informational material must be imparted ; 
but with little children, and all of us, 
whenever possible, the indirect sugges- 
tive, personal, individualized method of 
learning, both morally and intellectually, 
is conceded to be preferable. For many 
years I have been interested in the teach- 
ing of little children. I have been pleased 
and often amused to see one after an- 
other of the informal, free-play methods 
of the kindergarten find their way into 
primary teaching. Recently, I visited 
a large number of the more advanced 
types of experimental elementary schools. 
I saw naturalized discipline, freedom, 
deference to individual needs, all of 
which have an old as well as familiar 
sound to the kindergartner. The in- 
formal methods of the kindergarten have, 
within the past few years, been paid 
the highest compliment; they have been 
adopted by the elementary grades at 
large. While informal methods do not 
bring the easily measurable product that 
punctilious mass drills do; it is generally 
recognized to-day that in the long run 
they more than repay in preserving in- 
dividuality, in developing resourcefulness, 
and in making for happiness and love 
of knowledge. 

To summarize: 

1. The experimental evidence goes to 
show that prefirst-grade education as 
carried on by kindergartners does not 
hinder the work of the grades, but, on 
the contrary, kindergarten children com- 
plete the fifth grade in 3.4 months less 
time than the nonkindergarten child. 

2. The development of rich concepts 
of things and the business of living are 
in themselves intrinsically essential 


without any reference to some remote 
pedagogical aim. It is well to divorce 
much of this early concept getting from 
the mechanics of reading 

3. Marked emphasis should be placed 
in prefirst-grade education on the ®s®s- 
thetic. This is justified philosophically 
and practically. 

4. Placing the child in happy relation- 
ship with others, making him self-re- 
liant and social must be accomplished 
early. The more recent work in psy- 
chology and psychiatry show the im- 
portance of this in terms of an adoles- 
cent and adult 
avoidance of unwholesome mental states. 

5. The early formation of hygienic 
and personal habits, so often neglected 
in the home, is admirably initiated in 
this prefirst-grade period, and can be in- 
serted with unusual telling effect by the 
very incidental nature of kindergarten 
work without setting or 
preachment. 

G. The fickle attention and easy fa- 
tigue of little children make informal 
and individualized methods of teaching 
peculiarly valuable, although the recent 
trend in education is to extend the in- 
formal individualized methods to every 
learning situation regardless of age. 


happiness, and the 


artificial 


wy 


Comprehensive English Exhibit 
of Education 


Every phase of educational activity*in 
England is illustrated in an exhibition 
which is now on view in London. This 
exhibition has been prepared by the So- 
ciety for Experiment and Research in 
Education, with which is incorporated 
the National League of Workers with 
joys. Elementary, secondary, and uni- 
versity education are represented, as well 
as developments of university education 
such as extension lectures and tutorial 
classes, and other opportunities for adult 
education such as the schools established 
by the Workers’ Educational Association. 
Schools for the teaching of agriculture, 
arts and crafts, trades, and other voca- 
tional schools and colleges are among 
the subjects of the various exhibits. 

Out-of-school activities, including 
school journeys and visits, summer 
schools, and camps, are illustrated. 
Among the other subjects of the exhibit 
are recreation, drama, architecture, co- 
education, museums, settlements, and 
medical care. After the exhibit has been 
shown in London it will be taken to 
other cities in England and Scotland, and 
it is expected that it will be housed per- 
manently in one of the universities in the 
United States. 








Social Workers Convene in 
Washington 


In Addition to General Meetings, Groups 
With Like Interests Meet Separately. 
Health, Home, and School 


By GEORGE T. PALMER and HARRIET 
WEDGWOOD 
{Report abridged.] 

HAT the unifying social work of the 
school must be done in the future 
more and constructively, 
and that the curriculum and methods 
must be revised to provide for this 


consciously 


work was the opinion expressed by John 
Dewey, of Columbia University, at the 
fiftieth annual National Conference of 
Social Work, held at Washington, May 
16-23. The public school has already 
been the greatest single force in break- 
ing down class barriers, by sheer force 
of being a public institution which has 
assembled children and youth on a com- 
mon ground for work and play, said 
Doctor Dewey, but we can not trust any 
longer to the natural unguided working 
of democratic forces. We have to take 
stock, plan ahead, reform evils, and 
make achievement secure. The educa- 
tional system must be the chief instru- 
ment in this movement. 


Health Considerations in Social Work 


Dr. Livingston Farrand, president of 
Cornell University, speke of the great 
increase in the relative importance of 
health considerations in the program of 
social and economic work. Diversity in 
the school curriculum as a means of 
reaching all groups of children was 
urged by Herbert S. Weet, superintend- 
ent of schools, Rochester, N. Y., who 
said that the junior high school espe- 
cially should provide for the different 
types of pupil. 

Dr. Guy Montrose Whipple, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, spoke on “ School 
provision for gifted children in the 
United States,” and pointed out four 
general methods which are in .use: (1) 
Gifted children are selected and each 
goes his own pace, testing his accom- 
plishments by certain standards set up; 
(2) skipping, which was until recently 
the only chance for the exceptional child 
practiced in elementary schools; (3) di 
vision into groups, according to ability; 
(4) special classes for the gifted. 


Relation of Visiting Teachers to School Programs 


Under the subject of ‘Social case 
work as applied to the schools” the vis- 
iting teacher was discussed by Howard 
W. Nudd, and this subject was further 
discussed at a meeting of visiting teach- 
ers. The 


history of the movement, 
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courses of training, and the relation of 
the visiting teacher to school programs 
wus discussed, and each paper brought 
out the necessity for an understanding 
by the teacher of the child’s home con- 
ditions in order to understand him in 

The United States is rich enough to 
: id any expense which will insure to 
every child a chance to grow up healthy, 
happy, and well-behaved, said Helen T. 
Woolley, of Merrill-Palmer School, 


Detroit. Doctor Woolley urged the 
establishment of nursery schools for 
children between the ages of 2 and 5. 


If small children are cared for during 


school hours by experts provided by 
the educational system, she said, the 
sense of responsibility in the parents 
will not be decreased, but increased, as 
the school leads them to understand 
what the children need in health, in 
recreation, in education, and in charac- 


ter training. 
Schools Should Spread International Sympathy 


inter- 
national, according to Dr. René Sand, 


Universities should be more 
secretary-general of the League of Red 
Societies. He urged that the 
schools spread international sympathy, 
and spoke of the work of the Junior 
Red Cross as an example of inter- 
national cooperation. 

papers were read on the 
closer which should be en- 
couraged between health officers, phy- 
sicians, nurses, and _ social workers. 
Committee reports were also given on 
the subjects of mental hygiene, school 
indus- 


Cross 


Several 
relations 


hygiene, communicable disease, 
trial hygiene, and sanitary engineering. 

Among the allied organizations which 
held meetings during the week were 


the American Association for Com- 
munity Organization, the American 


Association of Hospital Social Workers, 
the American Association for Organiz- 
ing Family Social Work, the American 
Red Cross, the National Health Council, 
the National Federation of Day Nurs- 
eries, and the Intercollegiate Community 
Service Association, 

The Conference of State and Pro- 
Health Authorities of North 
America was presided over by Dr. A. T. 
McCormack, State 
health of Kentucky. 
meeting of the State health 
missioners of the country and _ the 
health officers of the Provinces of 


vincial 


commissioner of 
This is an annual 
com- 


Canada. 


tu] 


Having made a study of the needs of 
crippled children in Watertown, N. Y., 
the Rotary Club of that city is taking up 
the work of caring for these children. 


1923. 


Art Clubs in New York 
Schools 


Aim is to Promote Interest in All 
Branches of Art. Usually Directed 
by Art Teachers 


RT CLUBS have come to occupy an 

important place in many systems, 
according to the New York State Educa- 
tion Department’s bulletin to the schools, 
Among the cities of the State that have 
shown special interest in art clubs are 
New York, Schenectady, Rochester, and 
Yonkers. New York City has a school 
art league, which provides lectures for 
public-school pupils and teachers, awards 
a number of art-school scholarships, con- 
fers medals on public-school pupils for 
excellent work in drawing, design, and 
craftsmanship, and maintains Saturday 
classes in drawing. More than 4,000 
high-school pupils are junior members, 
paying 10 cents a term; 351 teachers are 
regular members, paying a dollar a year; 
and 224 other persons have contributed 
from $5 to $100 toward the work of the 
league. 

In the junior high schoo!s of Roches- 
ter each art teacher is held responsible 
for the conduct of an art club. These 
clubs are largely made up of pupils inter- 
ested in the crafts. Other clubs include 
pupils whose interest centers in oil paint- 
ing and in pencil drawing. Schenectady 
high-school pupils have an art club that 
has existed for eight years. Last year 
this club bought a collection of 300 re 
productions of paintings in color at a cost 
of $160. The collection was exhibited 
and a fee charged for admission. 

The Yonkers High School has been con- 
ducting two art clubs, one 5 years old, 
the other 3; a third club has just been 
formed. ‘The are con- 
ducted almost entirely by the pupils. 
Record of attendance is kept and credit 
is given in the art department of the 
school for work well done. Besides pen- 
cil sketching out of doors, the work of 
the clubs includes poster designing, pen- 
and-ink illustration, designing of book 
covers, bookplates, etc. Last year the 
clubs contributed to the success of an 
own-your-home movement conducted by 
the chamber of commerce. 


organizations 


Teachers in English elementary schools 
will. have an opportunity to visit Amer- 
ica through a plan that will provide 
annual vacation trips. The fund for 
this purpose is growing, and, although it 
is probable that only one teacher will be 
sent here next summer, it is expected 
that this number will be greatly in- 
creased in the future, 
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Some Facts About European Education 


University Teaching Not Always a Bed of Roses. Young Women's 
Duties in the Home. German Women Enroll in Higher Education. 
Swedes Discuss Report of Grand School Commission 


By PETER H. PEARSON 


Section of Foreign Education, Bureau of Education 


NETHERLAND student organiza- 

tion has established a students’ 
v travel department whose object 
is to help the students of Holland on 
their trips abroad The head of the de 
partment is Dr. E, Tekenbrock, of Rotter- 
dam. 

International Exchange of Pupils’ Work 

The Japanese cities of Tokyo and Na- 
gasaki are exchanging pupils’ sketches 
and drawings with the school authorities 
of Hamburg, 
school productions are exhibited in the 


Germany. The Japanese 


Art Museum of Hamburg for compari- 
son with similar work by German pupils. 
Economic Distress of University Teachers 
Toward the end of last October the 
Seciety for Higher Education in Hun- 
gary held a convention in which among 
other things the economic distress of 
university teachers was discussed. The 
Pester Lloyd commenting on the meet- 
ing asserted that the average income of 
a university professor in Hungary is at 
present about the same as that of a 

farm hand. 

Difficult to Procure Professors of Philosophy 

At the close of the summer semester, 
1922, no fewer than 221 higher teaching 
and university positions were vacant in 
Vienna. In the philosophical faculty 
alone there were 15 vacancies. The ex- 
treme prices and scarcity of living apart- 
ments in Austria make it difficult to fill 
the vacant positions 

Organize University Work of Russians 

Russian intellectuals now scattered in 
other countries 
Prague from October 9 to October 15, 1922. 
Among the topics considered was how to 


held a convention in 


organize the university work of Russians 
how sojourning abroad and how to keep 
up intellectual touch with the native 
country. A Russian faculty of law is 
maintained at the University of Prague, 
and this institution will be a center and 
rallying point for 
Students abroad. 
Students and Farmers Work Together 

The students of Germany and the farm- 
ers of Germany are cooperating in an 
Original and helpful way. 
Farmers’ unions of all kinds have joined 
8a common appeal to all their members 
to supply the student kitchens with food- 
stuffs, 


Russian university 


mutually 


These supplies are to be fur- 


nished either gratuitously or at greatly 
reduced prices. 
burse the farmers by working for them 
About 40,000 students 


The students will reim- 


during vacation. 


in Germany receive meals from the 


student kitchens. 
Central Office for Labor Education 


The First International Conference for 
Labor Education, held at 
August, 1922, resolution in 
favor of establishing a central office for 
labor education, 
trusted with the task of organizing the 
exchange of information and publications 
relating to education, of collecting statis- 
tics, and of organizing international con- 
ferences. A special department for labor 
instruction has now been established as a 
section of the Secretariat of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions, 


Difficult to Find Employment for Children 


Brussels in 
passed a 


which would be _ in- 


The Board of Education of the Canton 
of Zurich, Switzerland, has addressed 
a circular to local school authorities 
calling attention to the difficulty of pro- 
viding employment for boys and girls 
who finish the public schools this spring. 
The communication says that temporary 
plans will be found for as many as pos- 
sible and that a special inquiry will be 
made to ascertain who at the end of the 
year have not been placed. Teachers are 
requested to advise children who do not 
find employment to continue at school in 
the advanced class for the ensuing year. 


Education for Home Duties 

At a meeting in Copenhagen March 
15, 1921, representatives of several civic 
organizations appointed a national com- 
mittee on “‘ Young women’s education for 
duties in the home.” This committee has 
sought touch with the Minister of Edu- 
cation, the school commission, and the 
university with the view of inducing the 
country’s educational and political in- 
fluences to make training for home duties 
obligatory for young women. A publica- 
tion, Young Women’s Training for the 
Home, has just been issued by Philip 
Boeek. It is intended to rally educators 
and voters of the country in support of 
the cause, 


Students Supply Scientific Instruments 


Most students now attending universt- 
ties in Germany are obliged to earn ex- 
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penses during intervals of study. At 
Leipzig, says the London Times Supple- 
ment, a number of medical students and 
students of science have with the sanc- 
tion of their professors organized work- 
shops for the supply of scientific instru- 
A timely donation of 300,000 
Within nine 


ments, etc, 
marks helped them to start. 
months the students had earned 6,000,- 
000 marks. The students prepare ma- 
terial for experiments for use in schools 
and universities, and procure books for 
foreign scholars and scientists. The pro- 
ceeds are paid out as wages and as aid 
to students in need of support. 


Women Students Enter New Fields 


Das Echo for March 15, 1923, says that 
notwithstanding the unfavorable outlook 
the number of women students in higher 
education in Germany has greatly in- 
creased. In 1912 it was 2,000; in 1914 
it was 4,000; last year the enrollment 
reached 8,179. In their studies they do 
not limit themselves as formerly to medi- 
teaching, but they take up 
national economy with social and in- 
dustrial careers in view. A considerable 
number of women students have also of 
late chosen jurisprudence, theology, 
pharmacy, and the natural sciences, but, 
Echo, without considering 
whether or not they will find openings 
in these lines, 


cine and 


says Das 


Specific Instruction for Foreign Commerce 


The University of Hamburg has made 
some important departures in courses 
and examinations calculated to meet the 
special conditions of students intending 
to seek positions abroad. 
fessional training in specialties the new 
courses will instruct the students in the 
particular circumstances and conditions 
of life in the countries to which they 
expect to go. The university has em- 
bodied these departures in the regula- 
tions that govern the examinations for 
foreign diplomas. Details have already 
been perfected with respect to Spain and 
Latin America, Portugal, Brazil, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, Norway, Denmark. 
The courses will treat the language of 
each country, geography, history, recent 
political, intellectual, and industrial de- 
velopments. The sociology of each coun- 
try will be taken up, the basis of interna- 
tional law with special reference to the 
Treaty of Versailles. Instruction in hy- 
giene applicable to the Tropics will be in- 
cluded; the extensive researches of the 
Colonial Institute will be freely used. 


Besides pro- 


Adoption of Commission's Report Seems Doubtful 


The proposals of the grand school com- 
mission for educational reforms in Swe- 
den are now debated in the Swedish 
press. The increased expense involved 
in some of the contemplated alterations 
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meets with disfavor. The unity school 
idea receives 

critics insist that it must be carried out 
so as to avoid increasing the total school 
period from 12 to 13 years, an 
which the plan 

English is favored as the first 
language to be taken up. The proposi- 
tion to have the take 
higher education of girls meets with ap- 
proval; so also the measure the commis 


general sanction, but the 


increase 
commission’s involves 
foreign 


state over the 


sion’s plan embodies to find gifted pupils 
in the schools and help them in the full 
development of their But 
for extending coeducation are opposed. 
The opposition cites the case of Norway, 


gifts. plans 


where the movement for its adoption 
some years ago was strong, but where of 
late a complete reversal of opinion has 
taken place. Both 
ments from the United States, the oppo- 
sition claiming that a 
coeducation 
try. The conservative papers of Sweden 
say, Give us time to assimilate a few of 
the recent reforms with which we have 
already been favored 
study lines in the gymnasium, the real- 


sides advance argu- 


movement against 


is developing in this coun- 


new courses, new 


skola examination, electives, ete. 


+ 


To Extend the Study of the 
Constitution 


instruction on the 
United 


Definite courses of 
Constitution of the 
now required by law in the public schools 
of 22 States, according to a bulletin of 
the National The 
States which have passed this law are: 
Jalifornia, Florida, Idaho, 


States are 


Security League. 


Delaware, 


Illinois, Iowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, North Caro- 


lina, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, South 


Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, and 
Vermont. Believing that the passage of 
such a law is an indispensable funda- 


mental of patriotic education, a commit- 
tee of the league is continuing its efforts 
to place such a law on the statute books 
of every State in the Union. The bill 
has been introduced in the legislatures 
of seven other States, Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, New York, Oklahoma, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 


Pennsylvania, 


fal 


Cornell University Medical College has 


recently extended the services of its 
pay clinic to school children outside 
of New York City. This clinic, which 


has hitherto been open only to children 
within the city, 
of members of the faculty in all the 
chief branches of 
and charges a fee ol 
visit, examination, and treatment. 


services 


provides the 


medicine and surgery, 
only $1 for each 
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States Safeguard the Health of 
Working Children 


States require the 
physical examination of every child ap- 


certificate, 


Twenty-two now 


plying for an employment 
according to the newly revised edition of 
a bulletin on Physical Standards for 
Working Children, issued by the United 
States Department of Labor through the 
Bureau. The _ bulletin 
tains the recommendations of a commit- 


Children’s con- 
tee of physicians who were appointed by 
the bureau to prepare a standard form 
for use in examination of children seek- 
ing to enter employment. 

Since the publication of the first edi- 


tion of the bulletin, two years ago, a 
considerable number of changes have 
been made in the various State laws 


with reference to such examinations, and 
the summary of legal provisions which it 


contains has now been brought up to 
date. One State, Virginia, is said to 


have advanced in this respect to a stage 
beyond that of the other States, in that 
it now requires the examination of every 
working child at regular intervals during 
the years when’ he is especially sus- 
ceptible to the strains of industry. It 
determine 
whether the work at which he is engaged 
is injuring his health or interfering with 
his normal development. In _ certain 
other States a child must be reexamined 
when he goes from one employer to an- 
other, but sin¢e he may remain with his 
first employer until he 
tificate age, the bulletin po’nts out that 
this is not so adequate a provision as the 
new Virginia law. 

In addition to the 22 States requiring 
a physical examination for every child 
before an employment certificate is first 
others and the District of 
Columbia allow the certificate-issuing 
officer to require an examination when 


should thus be possible to 


passes the cer- 


granted, 8 


he is in doubt as to the child’s physical 
fitness; but many officers, it is said, do 
not realize the importance of this phase 
of their work. In 18 States there is still 
no legal provision of any kind for ex- 
amination, even when a child first enters 
employment. 


Membership in the student tours of the 
Institute of International Education, 
hitherto been reserved for 
students and instructors, 
been extended to include the older stu- 
dents in preparatory 
These tours are a noncommercial under- 
taking, and are organized under the gen- 
eral sponsorship of the Institute of In- 
ternational Education and the special 
sponsorship of the Federation de |]’Alli- 
the Italy America 


which has 


college has 


some schools. 


ance Francaise and 


soc.ety. 
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Specialists Required for 
Bureau of Education 


United States Civil Service Commission 
Announces Nonassembled Competitive 


Examinations 
ANTED, 1 specialist in physical 


school hygiene, at 


education and 
$3,000 to $3,500 a year; 1 educational 
statistician, at $3,000; 1 associate statis- 
tician, at $2,640—all for service in the 
Bureau of Education. 

Correspondence relating to examina- 
tions for these positions should be ad- 
dressed to the United States Civil Sery- 
ice Commission, Washington, D. C., or to 
the secretary of the board of civil-service 
office or 


examiners at the custom- 


house of any city. 


post 
Receipt of applica- 
tions will close on June 15 for the statis- 
tical examinations, July 17 for 


the school-hygiene examination. 


and on 


Will Be Chief of Division 


education 
under 


The 
and school hygiene will, general 
administrative direct the 
activities of the division of physical edu- 
cation and school hygiene in the Bureau 
of Education ; conduct studies and gather 
and organize information in the field of 
physical education 
including health hygiene of 
school management and instruction, and 
disseminate 
publications, 


specialist in physical 


supervision, 


and school hygiene, 


education, 
and will 
through 


related subjects, 
such information 
correspondence, public addresses, and 
other appropriate means. 

The duties of the statistician as chief 
of statistical division will be to have re- 
divi- 
sion of the Education, the 
principal function of which is to collect 


sponsible charge of the statistical 


Bureau of 


and compile statistics of all classes of 
educational and institutions in 
the United States. He will plan and 
direct statistical inquiries, devise statis- 
tical questionnaires, prepare plans for 
the tabulation of statistical data, inter- 
pret such data, and supervise about 14 


systems 


employees in the execution of .the statis- 
tical detail involved. 


Will Require Work in Field 


Under the direction of the chief of sta- 
tistical division, the associate statistician 
will collect educational statistics at first 
hand from State departments of educa- 
tion, city boards of education, and edu- 
cational institutions, such duty involving 
a considerable amount of field work. He 
will also be engaged ip the Bureau of 
Education at Washington in the prepara- 
tion of statistical reports for tabulation 
and in the compilation and interpretation 
of educational statistics, 
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Associations of Teachers for Mutual Benefit 
Professional Improvement, Sociability, and Benevolence the Purposes 
Usually Stated. Many Participate in Civic Activities. A Few Loan 
Funds and Maintain Health Insurance for Members 


By JESSIE M, ROBBINS 


EACHERS’ clubs have been formed 
in mal cities to bring teachers 
togethe for the promotion of 


professional s] or encouragement of 


social activit nd for other benefits 


which can be gained by joining forces 
Many of them are chiefly social, but as 
they become fir! founded, more and 
more associations use the advantages of 
organization” for other than social ends. 
For example, the Kalamazoo (Mich.) 
Club last vear made an educational sur- 
vey of the city schools, and paid for the 
printing and distributing of 10,000 copies 
of a booklet showing some of the results 
of this surve Chis year the elub is 
publishing a fortnightly educational 


paper and distributing 5,000 copies free 
among the homes of the city. 


Lectures by Well-Known Men 
The Portlat Teachers’ Association 
has for its first objective mutual im- 
provement, its second, sociability, and 
its third, benevolence. Lectures on edu- 
cational subjects are given under the 
auspices of the club. Among the lec- 
tures given during the past school year 
was one by Payson Smith, State commis- 
sioner of education, Massachusetts, on 
current problems in education, and one 
by James F. Hosic, teachers college, Co- 
lumbia University, on major principles 
of teaching Lectures are also on the 
program of the Hartford Grade Teach- 
ers’ Club, and this season the club has 
listened to such men as Otis Caldwell, 
director of the Linecln School, Colum- 
bia University, John Erskine, Columbia 
University, ar Sigmund Spaeth, music 
critic for the New York Times. 


Procures Special Rates to Operas 


Many clubs help to improve the cul- 


tural opportunities of their members. The 


Philadelphia eachers’ Association is 
able to offer its members reduced-rate 
tickets to op s and theaters. This 
year the organization issued nearly 


15,000 reduced-rate coupons. In coopera- 
tion with ot organizations, the as- 
sociation cor cts a series of weekly 
talks. This ye 
Henry Turner Bailey, head of the Cleve- 
land School of Art; Victor Herbert, the 
composer; and the late H. E. 
music critic of the New York Tribune, 


program has incfuded 


Krehbiel, 


48989 23 2 


Other activities of teachers’ clubs have 
included the maintenance of a loan fund 
for teachers at nominal interest or none, 
establishing of health insurance, provi- 
sion of legal advice, participation in 
civie affairs, and efforts to gain better 
salaries, more secure tenure, and pen- 
sions. The president of the Michigan 
Federation of Teachers, which unites 54 
clubs representing a membership of more 
than 15,000 teachers, reports that in 
some cities the club sends a representa- 
tive to all meetings of the board of edu- 
cation, and that some clubs have formed 
educational divisions in the chambers of 
commerce of their respective cities, co- 
operating to advance educational work 


in the city schools. 
Association Pays Substitute for President 


Believing that teachers should take 
part in the work of civic organizations, 
the Los Angeles board of education 
drranges for the president of the city 
teacher’s association to teach forenoons 
only, assigning a substitute, who teaches 
the class regularly in the afternoons. 
This substitute is paid from the funds 
of the teachers’ association, which also 
provides a car for the president’s use, 

In Springfield, Ill., the Teachers’ Fed- 
eration, including both men and women, 
takes up only financial and professional 
matters, while the Teachers’ Club, for 
women, is entirely a social organization. 

The Minneapolis Teacher League is 
divided into eight sections, including 
administrators, principals, senior high- 
school teachers, ete. Each section is 
complete in itself, having its own pro- 
fessional, civic, salary, and social com- 
mittees. The chairmen of these commit- 
tees unite to form similar committees 


for the league as a whole, 
Buffalo Association Owns Clubhouse 


Most of the associations rent their club- 
rooms, but a few have bought homes, and 
many are planning to build clubhouses. 
The Women ‘Teachers’ Association of 
Buffalo, N. Y., owns its clubhouse, worth 
$30,000, free of debt, and the Teachers’ 
Club of Springfield, Ill., owns its build 
ing but rents the site. The Portland 
Grade Teachers’ Association has a nu- 
cleus of $5,000 for its building fund, and 
is adding more to it. 
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In Binghamton, N. Y., a clubhouse is 
maintained in half of a two-family house, 
which is the property of the board of 
education. The apartment is used dur 
ing the school day by the home econemics 
classes of the girls’ continuation school, 
and at other times by the teachers’ club. 
The board of education furnished the 
house, and the teachers’ organization 
bought a second piano, electric floor 
lamps, pictures, cretonne hangings, and a 
Victrola. The teachers use the house for 
laundry work, shower baths, shampooing, 


etc., as well as for entertaining. Hot 
water is plentiful and there is enough 


Silver and china for serving 12 persons. 
The girls of the continuation school take 
entire care of the house with the excep 
tion of the heavy cleaning, and one 
teacher makes her home in the building. 
No charge is made for the use of the 
house, and any teacher may make a res- 
ervation of any of the facilities by tele- 
phoning the superintendent of schools. 

Recreation is one of the main objects 
of teachers’ associations. Swimming, 
dancing, and gymnasium classes, bowl- 
ing teams, hiking clubs, card parties, 
luncheons, dances, dinners, and dramatics 
are among the activities organized un 
der the sponsorship of the various ass 
ciations. The Seattle Grade Teachers’ 
Club, which enrolls 90 per cent of all the 
teachers in the school system, gave a 
dinner attended by 400 persons at the 
heginning of last school year to welcome 
the newly appointed teachers. Another 
dinner, equally large, was given by this 
club to honor the officers of the 80 local 
parent-teacher associations and the mem- 
bers of the central council of these asso- 
ciations, 


Seven Hundred Courses in Summer 
Quarter 


More than 700 courses will be offered 
at the University of Chicago summer 
quarter. These courses will be the same 
in character and credit as those given 
during the regular school year. They 
will include courses in the arts, litera- 
ture, science, divinity, law, medicine, ed- 
ucation, commerce and administration, 
and social service administration. More 


than 350 persons will be on the summer 
quarter faculty, including about 100 


from other institutions. 


More than 4,000 duplicates of the va- 
rious specimens in the National Mnu- 
seum, Washington, D. C., were distrib- 
uted to schools and colleges during 1920, 
according to a report recently issued 
by the museum. 
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Lessons of the Kershaw County Holo- 
caust 


HE TRADITION that country 

schools are immune from serious 
danger from fire has been violently shat 
tered. A two-story building in the ope! 
country at Cleveland, Kershaw County, 
S. C., burmed while an audience of 300 
persons were gathered to witness a 
school play. Seventy-seven lives paid 
the penalty of the faulty construction of 
the building. Of the dead, 41 were chil 
dren. Scores of others were injured 
many of them seriously and permanentl) 

The play was presented in the second 
story room from which the only means of 
egress was a narrow wooden stair 
During the progress of the play a kero 
sene lamp which hung over the stage 
fell, scattering burning oil in every dire 
tion. Panic followed a brief period of 
uncertainty, and a mass of humanits 
jammed the fragile stairway and the 
single door leading to it. The stairway 
gave way under the excessive weight, 
and those who were upon it were piled 
in the closet beneath, unable to extricate 
themselves. 

The fire spread with great rapidity 
over the dry pine building, and _ the 
splintered stair was veritable kindling 
wood; those who were caught in its 
wreckage were quickly burned be) 
all semblance to humanity. 

Some of the men, less frantic than the 
rest, dropped numbers of women and 
children from the windows to safet) 
but many without thought cast them 
selves headlong to the ground and sus 
tained broken bones and other injuries 
so serious that some of them have since 
died and others will be hopeless crip- 
ples during the rest of their days. 

With no means of checking the fire 
the destruction was soon complete A 
few of the dead were recognizable, but 
most of them were so burned that no 
means of identifieation remained. Sixty- 
six charred remnants of human bodies 
were buried in a common grave. 

Scarcely a household in the commu- 
nity remains without the loss of some of 
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its members, and a few families were 


wiped out completely. The disaster was 


one of the greatest in the history of 
schoolhouse fires The State of South 
Carolina is overwhelmed, and the county 


of Kershaw is prostrated with grief 
which reaches well-nigh every inhab- 
itant 

There was no suspicion of the safety 
of the building which burned It was 
as good as country schoolhouses usually 
are The school superintendent of the 
stricken county is quoted as saying that 
three-fifths of the children of the county 
attend school every day in building 
which are no better and no safer than the 
one which was burned 

Fires have destroyed country school 
houses in considerable numbers, but as a 
rule good fortune has prevented the loss 
of life. The horrible occurrence at 
Cleveland proves that an unsuspected 
weakness in some apparently unimpor 
tant fixture might at any time produce 
an appalling disaster that will make a 
mockery of the foolish economy that pre 
vented the proper safeguards. 

The lessons are obvious It is the 
paramount duty of every officer charged 
with responsibility for any school build 
ing to take immediate steps to remove 
every possible source of danger. Un 
fortunately, in many cases the respon 
sible officers do not recognize dangers 
that would be obvious to the eve of one 
practiced in searching for fire hazards. 
Inspection by State officers is, therefore, 
imperative 

In the 


ents and school trustees everywhere 


meantime, county superintend 
should bring to bear all the knowledge 
and influence they possess to remove at 
least the most obvious evils, always re- 
membering that the life of loved ones 
surpasses all considerations of cost. Tic- 
ture the desolation of the Kershaw 
County farmer who stood by the open 
trench in the Beulah graveyard knowing 
hat his wife and child were before him 
in the charred heap of unrecognizable 
remains. Could he have foreseen this, 
would he not have given half the value 
of his farm to build another stairway in 
that schoolhouse? Would not any rea- 
sonable expense be voted cheerfully in 
any intelligent community to prevent an- 
other such happening? 

‘here is no excuse for ignorance as to 
what constitutes safety. Information 
may be had for the asking concerning 
any detail from the proper State educa- 
tion department, from the State fire mar- 
shal, from the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, 76 William Street, New 
York City, and from the National Fire 
Protection Association, 87 Milk Street, 
3oston, Mass. A request to any of them 


should surely bring specific information 


or the name of some one who can sup- 


ply it 

The vacation season is the best time to 
make the changes or alterations which 
are necessary. Nothing could be of 
more importance, and immediate tten- 


tion to the matter is earnestly urged 


An Essential Adjunct to the Public 
School 


VERY American who delights in the 
success of the American public 
school must experience a feeling akin 
to exultation when he msiders the 
growth of the parent-teacher association 
and i‘s significance 
This organization has within a very 
few years spread rapidly over the coun- 
try. Its membership now includes 537.- 
QUO persons, and it is increasing by 
leaps and bounds. Under various names, 
it flourishes in every State, for the school- 
associations, 


improvement community 


leagues, parents’ councils, and the like 
are essentially identical in method and 
purpose with the parent-teacher associ- 
ation. The last named, however, repre- 
sents the general movement, and because 
of its greater membership and its ef- 
fective State and national organization 
it is foremost in the popular regard. 

It is scarcely too much to say that 
the parent-teacher idea has supplied the 
final element necessary to fix the publie- 
school System firm), in the lives and in 
the affections of the American people. 
There has never been any evidence of 
decadence in the schools, to be sure, but 
undoubiedly a tendency was increasing 
toward unwholesome aloofness between 
school managers and school patrons. The 


need of closer contact was felt instine- 
tively; and the parent-teacher associ- 
tion, once its function was fixed, attained 
a degree of popularity that was well- 
nigh instantaneous and universal. 

The organization has been conducted 
with remarkable tact and _ skill Co- 
operation is its watchword. No effort 
has been made at any time or in any 
place to control the schools or to direct 
their curricula. On the other hand, the 
scliool authorities have never attempted 
to use the association as a tool to pro- 
Either would be 
disastrous, and both have been carefully 


mote their own ends. 


avoided. 

We have reason to rejoice that an ef- 
fective agency has been devised to fill a 
palpable need of the public-school sys- 
tem; and we. may be pardoned if we 
claim that by that means American 
schools are approaching, and are the first 
to approach, the ideal of complete profes- 
sional control and complete popular Ce 
operation. 
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Has Seen Five Generations Pass Away 


Schoolhouse in Alexandria, Va., Was Built 160 Years Ago. Used as 
a School Considerably More Than a Century. Endowed by George 
Washington as Free School 


T ASHINGTON School Building, 
j in wh tradition says that 
George Washington founded the 
first free school in Virginia, is still stand- 
ing in Alexandria, and is in such good 
condition that it is in daily use as a 
schoolhouse. The old structure was built 
in the eighteenth century, probably about 
1762, and there seems to be no doubt that 
it has been used as a school for consider- 
ably more than century. 
Like many oth buildings of colonial 


times, it was built of English brick, and 


its massive walls show little effect of the 
hundred and sixty-odd years that have 
passed over the! Its plan would 








Old Washington Schoolhouse, 


scarcely be approved by present-day school 
architects, for it consists simply of three 


rooms, one above the other. Entrance 
to the first room is directly from the 
School yard, but to reach the others it is 
necessary to ascend stairs which are 


built outside the house itself. 
The building st: 


school building which 


nds within a few feet 


of a modern was 
erected in 1888 on the 
schoolhouse which 
of the ancient 
time still another school 
in the same place for 75 years, but that 
is another story. 

The first building of the three was oc- 
cupied by the 


site of another 


was a contemporary 
structure. In the mean- 


building stood 


Alexandria Academy, a 


the type 
Its pupils paid 


private school of 
that 


tuition as a 


flourishing 
common at time. 
for their matter of course. 


Impressed by the need of worthy chil- 


dren unable to pay for their schooling, 
George Washington informed the trus- 
tees of this academy in 1785 that he in 


£1,000 to 
provide free instruction for orphans and 
He stated 


tended to bequeath to them 
other children unable to pay. 
that he 
that sum, but 
once the payment of £50 a 
upon it. The trustees 
The interest was paid to them 
for 14 years, and after Wash- 


was not then able to advance 


that he would begin at 
year as in 
terest accepted 
the offer. 


regularly 


ne 
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Ry 

ye 
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Alexandria, Va. 


ington’s death they received the £1,000 
which was promised. 
The old Washington 


in the popular belief, 


schoolhouse is, 


the building in 


which the free scholars received their 
instruction. The local historians say 
that the old house was originally the 


dwelling of Colonel Marsteller, a friend 
Washington during his life 
one of his pallbearers after his 
death. If this is true, as it appears to 
be, it is not the 
building was transformed from a dwell- 
schoolhouse, but the change 
is supposed to have been made about 
the time of the establishment of the 
free school; that is, about 1785. 


of George 
and 
what time 


certain at 


ing into a 
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English School Studies American 
Institutions 
between Eng- 


Anglo- 
Bem- 


To promote friendship 
land the United States, an 
American school, the School of 
bridge in the Isle of Wight, England, 
founded at the end of the Great 
War under the presidency of John Mase- 
field, the only 
presents the history of England in rela- 
tion to the history of the United States, 
the history of the 


and 


was 


poet. This school not 


but has established 


United States as a regular part of the 
curriculum studied by all of the senior 
classes, By means of lectures, exhibi- 


tions, etc., every opportunity is taken to 
America the 


The school possesses a library 


urouse interest in among 
students, 
of American literature and history, and 
devotes a section of the museum of pic- 
tures to illustrations relating to America, 

As part of the historical research work 
done by the upper classes, a group of 
boys recently studied the Constitution of 
the United States, and similar research 
work on American questions is done from 


time to time. Representatives of several 


educational institutions in the United 
States have become vice presidents of 
the school, including Dr. Charles H. 


Judd, dean of the school of education, 
University of Samuel P. 
Capen, formerly director American Coun- 
cil on Education, Washington, D. C.; 
Dr, Lotus D. Coffman, president Univer- 


Chicago; Dr. 


sity of Minnesota; Dr. Otis W. Cald- 
well, director Lincoln School, teachers 
college, Columbia University; and Dr, 


Stephen P. Duggan, director Institute 
of International Education, 


Washington Students Pay Their 
Own Way 


More than five-sixths of the men stu- 
dents at Washington State College have 
earned or are earning part or all of their 
expenses. In replies to a questionnaire 
addressed to 1,374 students on this sub- 
ject, only 16 per cent were reported as 
not taking some part in earning their 
way through college. 

In reply to the question, * Did you earn 
money which brought you to school?” 
nearly half of the men replied that they 
had earned all of it. Eight per cent of 
them had earned two-thirds of this 
money, 13 per cent had earned half of 
it, and 12 per cent one-third of it. 

Thirteen per cent of the students ex- 
pect to earn their entire expenses dur- 
ing the school year, 8 per cent expect to 
earn two-thirds, and 14 per cent expect 
to earn half of them. 
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Vermont Celebrates Normal 
School Centenary 


Samuel Read Hall Established the First 
Teacher - Training Institution in 1823. 
Lectured on School Keeping 


By J. F. ABEL 


HE FOUNDING, just 100 years ago. 

of the first teacher-training school 
in the United States and the memory of 
its founder, Samuel Read Hall, are soon 
to be honored by the people of Vermont 
with appropriate commemorative cere 
monies. The last general assembly of 
the State passed a bill providing for the 


erection of a memorial tablet on the 


‘ 


former site of the school and created a 
commission to procure and place the 
tablet and arrange a program of exer 
cises. The program has not yet been 
formulated but it is expected that the 
exercises will be held on August 16, 


Bennington Battle Day. 
Pastor as Well as Teacher 


The event that is to be commemorated 
by the State was one of the very impor- 
tant ones that helped to shape educational 
policies in America. Mr. Hall in Febru- 
ary of 1823 was invited to become pastor 
of the little frontier church in the hill 
top village of Concord Corner, Vt He 
accepted the call on the condition that 
he be allowed to open and conduct a 
school for training young men and 
women to teach. He had been a teacher 
in Maine, New Hampshire, and Massa- 
chusetts, had worked out as actualities 
in the schoolroom some of the things 
which he later published, and he be 
lieved that he could do much good by 
“teaching the teachers” of Concord 
Corner and the neighboring villages 
The conditions he stipulated were readily 
agreed to by the church. He entered 
upon his duties as pastor on March 4 
and a week later opened his school. 

During the summer an organization of 
citizens of the town erected a two-story 
building in which to house this pioneer 
normal school, and established it as an 
institution. A few children were re 
ceived for the specific purpose of form 
ing a model school where the principal 
might demonstrate correct methods and 
the student-teachers carry on practice 
teaching under observation. 


Eighteen Years Before Lexington 


The American Journal of Education 
says of it: 

“Here in an obscure corner of New 
England, under the hand of one who was, 
to a remarkable degree, self-taught, self- 
prompted, and alone in planning it, was 
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an institution with all the essential 
characteristics of a normal school 1% 
years before the Massachusetts move 
ment had reached that poingof develop 
ment which secured the establishmeni 


of the normal school at Lexington.” 


In order to waken interest in rhe 
training of teachers Mr. Hall preparec 
a course of lectures on school keeping, 
probably the first effort of the kind made 
either in the United States or Great 
Britain At the time he first delivered 
them he knew of no other tracts on the 
subjects he discussed. When his lectures 
were published in 1829, two editions 
were quickly exhausted and a third edi 
tion of 10,000 copies was printed on the 
order of the superintendent of public in 
struction in New York for distribution 
to all the districts of the State. 

The school at Concord Center was 
conducted by Mr. Hall for seven years 
He then assumed charge of the newly 
established teachers’ seminary in con- 
nection with Phillips Andover Academy. 
No qualified principal could be found 
for the Concord Center school so it was 
changed into the conventional academy 
of that day 


A 
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Summer Courses in Parent- 
Teacher Work 


Eight Institutions Offer Instruction in 
Organization and Conduct of Parent- 
Teacher Associations 


By ELLEN C, LOMBARD 


Ce UNIVERSITY offers in 
its school of education a course 
“Education §S212c "—The 
conduct of parent- 
teacher associations with credit only 


listed under 
(rganization and 


when taken with some other course in 
education. This course, given in cooper- 
ation with the National Congress of 
Mothers and 
tions, will consider the needs for parent 


Parent-Teacher Associa- 


teacher associations, how to organize 
them, the problems and opportunities and 
achievements of associations in all parts 
of the country. An exhibit of the many 
varieties of publications will be open to 
superintendents, principals, teachers, and 
parents. The course will be given by 
Mrs. Arthur C..Watkins. This is the 
second year that a course on parent- 
teacher associations has been offered at 
Columbia 

The University of Tennessee offers in 
its summer session a parent-teacher con- 
ference and course, beginning June 25. 
The work will be conducted by Mrs. Eu- 
gene Crutcher, Miss Lynn, Doctor Curtis, 
and Mrs, Winifred Carberry. 


Massachusetts State Department of 
Education in its university extension di- 
vision offers a course to parents at the 
request of the Massachusetts Parent- 
Teacher Association The department 
announced that Prof. George Elisworth 
Johnson, of Harvard, a_ specialist in 
problems of childhood, would conduct a 
course on “ The child in preschool 
years.” This course began April 11. 

Another course for parents in Massa- 
chusetts was offered by Boston Univer- 
sity. Lectures on home problems were 
given by Professor Groves, 
April 13. 


A 10-hour course’ in 


beginning 


parent-teacher 
work has been scheduled for the teach- 
ers at the Hyannis Summer School, 
Which includes a history of the move- 
ment, its possiblities, how to organize, 
and conduct a parent-teacher associa- 
tion. This course will be given during 
the week of July 16 by Mrs. Winifred 
Carberry, field secretary of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations. 

A course will be given by Mrs. Car- 
berry by the courtesy of the trustees of 
Boston University in Boston during the 
week beginning July 23. 

Students in education at Radcliffe Col- 
lege have had for two years, in the be- 
ginning course, instruction regarding the 
purposes and activities of parent-teacher 
associations. 

A course on parent-teacher associa- 
tion work for parents, teachers, and prin- 
cipals at the Chicago Normal College 
opens July 2 and closes August 3. The 
course consists of lectures, discussions, 
assigned readings, and reports. This 
will be a practical course in education 
and full credit will be given. 


ny 


Graduates of Women’s Colleges 
Become Teachers 


The teaching profession still leads in 
attracting women college graduates. ac- 
cording to a study of the occupations of 
recent graduates of five women’s col- 
leges made by the News-Bulletin of the 
Bureau of Vocational Information. Of 
1,305 girls who were graduated in 1922 
trom Barnard, Goucher, Radcliffe, Smith, 
and Wellesley, 556 are reported to be 
gainfully employed, and mere than half 
of this number, or 355, are teaching. 
The second largest group of graduates, 
numbering 156, are engaged in graduate 
and professional study, and since it is 
probable that many of these are taking 
courses in schools of education, it may 
be concluded that the number of gradu- 
ates who have been attracted to the 
teaching profession is even greater than 
the present report shows. 
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Recent Progress in Musical 


Instruction. 
(Continued om page 218, ) 
pupils in almost all cases provide their 
yiolins and other instrumental equip- 


ment. 

Other orchestral instruments, such as 
basses, cellos, flutes, clarinets, cornets, 
trombones, timpani, ete., while studied 
by fewer pupils, on account of their cost 
or their limitations as solo instruments, 
especially in relation to the home, have 
not been neglected Much class instruc- 
tion in cornet is given, and in some cities 
there are classes in all the instruments 
mentioned and in all the other instru- 
ments of the orchestra and band. Text- 
books which present graded courses for 
use in class instruction in cornet, trom- 
bone, etc., have ely appeared in print, 
and thus give evidence of a demand. 
But where class instruction is lacking on 
account of smaller numbers applying, 
there is still much instruction in these 
less favored instruments, given at school 
expense or under school auspices to in- 
dividuals or small groups of two or more 
members. A teacher or supervisor of 
instrumental music who also has charge 
of much ensemble work may give such 
instruction. The school, however, usu- 
ally owns these other instruments and, 
reversing its practice with respect to the 
volin, provides the instrument. But if 
no instrumental teacher who is familiar 
with the particular instrument is regu- 
larly employed by the school, the cost of 
instruction is likely to be placed upon the 
pupil under such advantageous arrange- 
ments as the school is able to make for 
him. 

Many Public-School Piano Classes 


In addition to orchestral and band 
instruments the pinno has become a 
subject for class instruction in a largé 
number of schools, and many thop- 
sands of pupils are members of public- 
school piano classes. Carefully devised 
musical textbooks for their use are al- 
ready published and widely used; and 
the present extent of instruction is so 
great that it has led to that discussion 
and interchange of opinion that is nec- 
essary to further development. In- 
struction is frequently at public-school 
expense, since regularly employed teach- 
ers of music are likely to have more 
knowledge of piano than of any one 
orchestral instrument. Statistics have 
hot kept pace with the growth of the 
work, however, and no figures can be 
quoted as to administrative plans or the 
number of pupils nuw enrolled. It is 
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safe to say, however, that this instruc- 
tion hus now pussed the experimental 
stage and is lately coming to be reec- 
ognized as a valid feature of public in- 
struction in music. 

The value of instruction in instru- 
mental music in general can not be over- 
estimated. To master the technic of 
an instrument unquestionably enlists 
more powers of the individual than are 
required for singing. In the case of 
piano, the music hus many tones. These 
first give an individual experience in 
harmony that is lacking in vocal prac- 
tice. A matter of greater importance 
is that piano music requires independ- 
ence of hands and fingers, many dif- 
ferent rhythms and musical patterns 
being woven together into a musical 
structure of much more than mono- 
phonic simplicity. The powers used 
ure also different from those used in 
singing; and since the piano pupils also 
sing, their piano practice represents a 
very rich additional development. This 
same fact holds true in the case of the 
study of any orchestral instrument. But 
most important is the fact that Instru- 
mental music intreduces the pupil to 
pure or absolute music, while all his 
other music in school leads him to re- 
rard music as song-story—description, 
narration, or picture of some event or 
situation of worldy importance. It ts 
futile to expect intelligent audiences for 
our symphony and chamber music con- 
certs, futile to expect intelligence with 
respect to most of the music of Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and many 
later composers, if the sole musical in- 
struction of our people has consisted 
of the singing of unison and part songs 
of elementary-school or even high-school 
range. They must be brought to a 
comprehension of music as beauty of 
tone, beauty of tonal design, tonal archi- 
tecture of idealistic nature that is re- 
mote above the clash of worldly feeling, 
before they understand music as the 
musician understands it. And there is 
no agency in our public schools that 
tends to bring this about so promptly 
and surely as the study by the pupils 
of musical instruments alone and in en- 
semble. 


Instruction Now Definitely Technical 


It is notable, too, that this attention 
to instrumental music represents an ad- 
vance from the general to the specific, 
from vaguely cultural to definitely tech- 
nical instruction. The cultural values 
are by no means lost. They are rather 
greatly enhanced. But placed under 
them, to give them greater firmness of 
base and permanent strength, is a definite 
technical accomplishment which has 
wrought itself into the pupil’s physical, 
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mental, and artistic nature by dint of 
happy and earnest application, 
Mechanical instruments for reproduc- 
ing music, aided by an advancing musical 
culture in the Nation as a whole, have 
led to the inauguration of systematic 
instruction in appreciation of music in 
large pumbers of schools and some at- 
tempts of the kind in the majority of 
schools. One form which this effort has 
taken is that of music memory contests, 
Hundreds of schools have, by this plan, 
made thousands of children acquainted 
with a large range of pieces of the world’s 
best music. The Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music, aided by the music de- 
partment of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, has done much in 
assisting schools to organize these con- 


tests. 
Difficult to Teach Musical Appreciation 


Entirely apart from them, however, 
there is an increasing amount of regular 
instruction along lines of musical ap- 
preciation in elementary schools, It 
must be confessed that, owing to the 
very nature of the subject, this work is 
not as clear as to aims and as well de- 
fined as to its essential processes as other 
phases of public-school music. To teach 
children to know and love good music 
(and this implies that they are also 
brought to recognize and have a distaste 
for vulgar, tawdry, flimsy music) is 
much more difficult a problem than to 
teach them a technic or skill, for it re- 
quires a molding of the child’s deepest 
and most essential affective states. Often, 
it may be, true appreciation results not 
from the teaching that is done but in 
spite of it, as a consequence of the mu- 
sical experience itself, which works its 
way serenely, notwithstanding the inter- 
rupting voice of the teacher. Cer- 
tain it is that an unfailingly good and 
pure musical experience would be the 
surest foundation for later appreciation. 
Equally certain is it that appreciation 
is something to be caught, not taught, 
and that the feeling of the teacher, as 
in the case of moral teaching, is most 
powerful in arousing similar feeling on 
the part of the pupil. But it is difficult 
to translate the impartation of states of 
feeling into definite schoolroom  proc- 
esses; and teachers are consequently 
driven to making and to evoking from 
the pupils observations, comments, analy- 
ses, which may be positively interruptive 
and tangential in character, and may 
spoil the elusive and unanalyzable mood 
that the music itself might create. The 
very voice of the teacher, as well as 
what he says, must be attuned sympa- 
thetically to the music if a contribution 
and not an interruption is made by his 
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remarks. But whether full efficiency is 


attained yet or not, it is certain that 
this latest phase of public-school mus 


we have something of untold value and 


illimitable possibilities. The thought ar 


effort now devoted to it can be relie 


upon to bring the necessary refinements 


in a few short years 
Growing Importance of High-School Music 


Mention has been made of the fa 
that systematic instruction in mus 
high-school grade is of late intro¢ 
in high scheols The progress so late 
begun has never halted. The 
to chorus 


addition 
practi of instructio1 
orchestral ensemble the 
orchestral instruments, courses in har 
mony, and courses in musical apprecia 
tion have already been noted The 
instruction 


further stated, is not rudimentary) 


in harmor it shouk 


is frequently as serious, thorough, and 
efficient as that done in a good co 
servatory of music A two-year course 
on the basis of five hours per week, fully 
credited, and 
training and original 
not at all 
musical compositions for school enter 


including thorough ear 
composition, is 
uncommon (‘lass songs 
tainments, even entire cantatas, the 
music composed by the harmony stu 
dents and the text, costumes, staging 
scenery, worked out by the Englisl 
art, and physica! training departments 
have been produced in the past two 
years on more than one occasion Che 
musical appreciation, similarly, is often 
on a five-hour basis, and consists not 
only of provision of a rich musical 
experience, but also, because the age of 
the pupils now makes it possible, of a 
thorough examination of the character- 
istics that give good music its fineness, 
strength, and beauty, or, by their ab 
sence, make music f 
Much illuminating 
history, biography, and form is neces 
sarily included. 


imsy and inane 


musical 


study of 


Instrumental Instruction Reacts on Vocal 


The progress of definite technical in- 
struction on musical 
begun to react upon vocal practice in 
high schools and to a lesser extent in 
elementary schools. Supervisors of mu 
sic are beginning to see that, although 
instrumental instruction in the schools 
is recent, it has attained a position in the 
minds of pupils, parents, and teachers, 
and has produced educational results in 
the tearner, that in some ways have 
surpassed the effects produced by the 
long years of study through the medium 
of voice alone. 
this leads is that 
instruction 
sight singing) is inferior to definite in- 


instruments has 


The conclusion to which 
indefinite cultural 


(definite only in point of 


technic of 
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truction that includes the same cultural 

nd the sume echnic of sigh 

reading, but that adds a technic of means 
expression besides 


Why should pupils not have specific 


aining to sing in chorus, just as 


é ave specific instrumental training 
iy in orchestra, is the question. 
M d to the conclusion that such vocal 


ng is equally practicable and de 


~ le, or more so, since a much greate! 
er of persons sing, high schools 
a egun to give class instruction in 


nd more of definite vocal technic 
ight in elementary schools. In high 
schools the effect is often magical. Pu- 
pils, boys especially, who have taken 
little interest in chorus practice because 

seemed to consist of learning one piece 
ter another, become keenly 
terested when a technical accomplish- 
ent is sought. And the cultural value 
greater; for when the pupil 
seeks greater beauty of tone and a voice 
control that will give him an adequate 
medium for the expression of musical 
effects he is at once on the road toward 
true musical effects 


>t course, vocal technic, like any 


technic, might become academic; but in 
public schools there is little danger that 
application of technic to the production 
of the best music possible will ever be 
neglected. The next wave of progress in 
our publie school music is likely to be a 
vast increase in instruction in voice pro- 
duction and management, applied in 


beautiful singing. 


Scholarships for Effective Work 
in Health Education 


To enable teachers, supervisors, and 
educational executives to do more effec- 
health education, the 
American Child Health Association of- 


tive work in 


fers a series of scholarships and fellow- 
ships for professional training in health 
teaching at universities, colleges, nor- 
mal schools, and health-education dem- 
onstration centers. Ten thousand dol- 
lars will be given in 25 awards ranging 
from $200 to $1,000 each. Fifteen of 
these scholarships, amounting to $200 
each, which are open to holders of 
teachers’ certificates, provide for courses 
during the coming summer, and these 
will be awarded on June 15. Five schol- 
arships and fellowships for the school 
year 1922-23, worth $1,000 each, are 
open to college graduates now in service 
as principals or elementary-school super- 
visors, and five scholarships, worth $500 
each, are open to normal-school or col- 
lege graduates now engaged in class- 


room teaching. 


British Commission Report 
on Sex Instruction 


Questions Concerning Origin Should Be 
Frankly Answered. Instruction Effective 
Only W here There Is Affection 
By FRED TAIT 


commission was 


so time ago a : 
‘hy by the British 


appointed Govern- 
ment to inquire into the best methods 
of inculcating into the minds of the 
young the knowledge necessary for 
their development into wise and worthy 


citizens and parents; various other 


questions connected with the develop- 


ment of the adolescent into a full 
knowledge of sex The president of the 
commission is the Bishop of Birming 
ham, and its other members are repre- 
sentative of the professions connected 
with the mental, physical, and spiritual 
welfare of the young 

A large number of witnesses drawn 
from these sume professions and includ- 
ing parents of children was examined 
and a report of the inquiry was recently 
presented to the Government 

On the subject of direct education on 
sex matters the commission reports 
that if “the moral safety and welfare 
of youth” is to be safeguarded such 
instruction “must be undertaken, and 
should be therefore considered, not as 
an irksome duty, but as a_ privilege.” 
Therefore all questions of children con- 
cerning their origin should be frankly 
answered without any repetition of the 
old fable of the stork and of the apple 
tree, and the children should be en- 
couraged to believe that they have 
asked a perfectly natural question and 
have not committed an offense. 

From an absolute neglect of sex in- 
struction we should not proceed to the 
extreme of magnifying it into something 
of paramount importance. It should be 
treated as one aspect of life generally, 
important but no more important than 
cleanliness of body or due preservation 
of health in other respects. “ To invest 
the sex function with a mystery and a 
sacredness that are not assigned to the 
whole of life is to introduce a moral dis- 
proportion which may even result in an 
obsession.” 

On the vexed question of who is to 
give the necessary instruction the com- 
mission is of opinion that the duty rests 
with the parents, but is also of. the 
opinion that in many cases the giving 
of such instruction is more than can be 
expected from the parents. In such 
cases where the parents are not compe- 
tent to give the instruction the duty 
falls on the teacher, if the parents 
consent. 
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School Life, V 
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Summer Meeting National Education Association 
San Fivncisco, Oakland, and Berkeley Will Be the Hosts. Program 


Arranged by President Owen Includes School Finance, Training of 
Teachers, Educational Research, Mental Measurements, Etc. 


PROGRAM for schools 


will be 


American 
from the 

standpoint of the Nation, of the 
State, of the city, rural 


discussed 


and of the 


school, at the sixty-first annual meeting 
of the National Education Association, 
at Oakland-San Francisco, July i-6. 
In this discussion Thomas E. Finegan, 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. Pennsylvania, for the State, 


William L. Ettinger, superintendent of 
New York City, for the 
Hale, 
Maine, for the 


schools, city, 
and Florence M 
rural 
school. 
American 
subject of an 


State agent for 
rural 
and the 
will be the 


Charles H. 


education, 
Educational research 
school program 


address by 


Judd, director of the school of educa- 
tion, University of Chicago. 
Thrift education will be considered 


Dayton, 
for parenthood by 


by Edith McClure Patterson, 


Ohio, and education 


Alma L. Binzel, assistant professor of 
child training, Cornell University. 
Mental measurements will be taken up 
by Lewis M. Terman, head of the 


department of psychology, Leland Stan- 


ford Universit) George Drayton 
Strayer, professor of school administra- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will present a study of the 
financing of American schools. Train- 
ing of teachers in service will be the 
subject of a talk by James F. Hosic, 
associate professor of education, Teach- 


ers College, Columbia University. 

An educational and patriotic program 
under the joint auspices of the National 
Education and the Ameri- 
ean Council on Education will be held 
at the Greek Theater, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, on the morning of July 


Association 


4. Among those who have been invited 
to speak are Will C. Wood, State super- 
intendent of instruction, Cali- 
fornia; William W. Campbell, president 
University of California; Alvin M. Ows- 
ley, national commander American 
Legion; and Gen. John J. Pershing. 


public 


Distinguished Foreigners Will Attend 

The World Conference on Education, 
which will begin on June 28, will hold 
a joint session with the National Educa- 
tion Association on July 5. Augustus O. 
Thomas, State commissioner of educa- 
tion, Maine, who is chairman of the 
committee on foreign relations, will make 
anaddress. The Princess Santa Borghese, 
Rome, Italy, and other foreign delegates, 
including one from the Orient and one 


from Latin-America, will also speak. 
Herbert C. Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, has been invited to address this 


meeting. 
President Harding Invited to Speak 


American Junior Red 
Noble 


College, 


The work of the 
Cross will be described by Henry 


McCracken, president Vassar 
at the Sunday evening session, July 1. 
Frank F. Bunker, execu- 


tive secretary of the Pan-Pacific 


At this session 
Union, 
and a representative of the Pan American 
Union will discuss the work of these two 
President 


organizations, respectively. 


Harding has been invited to deliver an 
address sometime during the week of the 
Committees on character ed- 
illiteracy, rural thrift, 
cooperation with motion-picture producers 


convention. 
ucation, schools, 
and with the American Legion, and com- 
mittees on other subjects, 
reports. 


will present 
Twenty departments of the as- 
sociation and 16 allied organizations will 
hold meetings during the week. 

Rural leadership will be discussed by 
Ellwood P. Cubberley, professor of edu- 
eation, Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity, at a meeting of the department of 
rural education. 
civilization in the 
country will be 
0. J. 
culture, University of California, and a 
study of rural-school finance will be pre- 
sented by Mark Keppel, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Los Angeles County, 
Calif. 


The elements of rural 
study for 
considered by 
Kern, assistant professor of agri- 


course of 


schools 


Discuss School Administration 


Modern school board organization will 
be taken up by Fred C. Ayer, professor 
of education, University of Washington, 
at a meeting of the departinent of school 
administration. The work of the secre- 
tary of a school board will be explained 
by Reuben W. Jones, secretary board of 
education, Seattle, Wash., and the busi- 
ness side of school administration will 
be presented by Robert E. Fulton, secre- 
tary board of education, Portland, Oreg. 
James H. Hickman, assistant State su- 
perintendent of schools, West Virginia, 
will describe a modern plan of organiza- 
tion for State school administration. 

Agricultural education will be the 
main topic taken up by the department 


of vocational education and practical 
arts. Charles Skidmore, Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, will address 


the department on vocational training in 
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agriculture and the extent to which this 
producing a 
and 


contributes in 
B. M, 
J. B. Lillard, State supervisors of agri- 


training 
trained citizenry Davies 
cultural education in Colorado and Cali- 
fornia, respectively, will also discuss this 
subject. Reorganization of athletics, 
standardized tests, individual differences 
in students as a problem in school coun- 
seling, and the place of social sciences 
in the curriculum of high schools will be 
discussed by the department of second- 
ary education. Among the other depart- 
ments which will meet during the week 
are the departments of higher education, 
of child hygiene, of classroom teachers, 
of nurmal schools, and of the wider use 
of schoolhouses. 

A curriculum in health educu:'on will 
be discussed by the International Health 
Education will hold 
eight sessions under the auspices of the 
World and the 
National Association. The 
place of the nurse in health education 
will be studied, and speakers will point 
out opportunities for health education 
offered to nurses in the training school. 

The National Council of Teachers of 
English, the National Federation of Mod- 
ern Language Teachers, the American 
Junior Red and the Illiteracy 
Commission will meet during the 


Conference, which 


Education Conference 
Education 


Cross, 
also 
week. 

ty 


+ 


State-Wide Contest in Academic 
Subjects 


To stimulate scholarship in Kansas 
the Kansas Agricultural 
College recently held a State-wide con- 
test in English, science, mathematics, 
social and foreign language. 
Each high school was permitted to enter 
a team of three senior students. A sil- 
ver cup was given to the team making 
the best scores, and gold, silver, and 
bronze medals were given to members of 
the three highest teams. The individual 
students who made the three highest 
scores received scholarships of $100, $75, 
and $50, respectively. 


wy 


+ 


high schools, 


science, 


To fill the great need of competent 
doctors in the rural districts of New 
York State, the Albany Medical College 
encourages country boys to enter the 
college. Other things being equal, a boy 
from the country is given preference over 
a boy from the city. 


iy 
Twenty-six States of the Union now 


have laws requiring the schools to teach 
fire prevention. 
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Library Development in the 
Southern States. 


(Continued from page 217.) 

This meeting is held at a decisive but 
encouraging period in the _ histor) 
library development in the Souther 
States, On eve nd are signs f 
awakening and of progress. The South 
has now come to a point in its economic 
development e it is better prepared 
to give attention to cultural matters than 
it was even in 1860 The section is be 
coming rich and prosperous. The rural 
South is no longer poverty-stricken, lying 
in the ashes of our cruel Civil War, but, 
arising phoenixlike, it is owing more 
conscious of its p é The overwhelm 
ing majority of its llation is non 
urban, living in the country Che 
problem of library extension in tee South 
therefore is chicily a rural problem, 


College Registration Indicctes Prosperity 
In 1919 the value of all farm crops in 
the United Stutes was slightly over 


§14,000,000,000, Of this sum, the South 


produced $5,000,000 000, or 3G per cent, 
Over 40 per cent of the 33,000,000 cotton 
spindles in this country are located in 
the piedmont section of Alabama, Georgia, 
Tennessee, North and South Carolina 
Each year witnesses an increasing volume 
of capital and of mills transplanted from 
the North to the Sout! While the rural 
southerner, like most other classes of 


Americans, has spent some money reck 
lessly during the past few years, his 
prosperity has been unchecked. This is 
reflected in a greatly increased registra 
tion of students in southern colleges and 
universities, which, particularly in the 
South, is a barometer of prosperous 
times. 
Expenditures Show Progressive Altitude 

Possibly the most progressive Southern 
State is North Carolina, 
spending $50,000,000 in the construction 


which is now 


of a splendid system of highways, in 
two years has spent §$42.000,.000 on 
schools, and raised in 1922 a crop whose 
total value was exceeded by that of only 
four other States in the Union 

The development of educational facili 
ties usually correlates with the growth 
of material resources. Between 1900 
and 1910 Florida gained in population 
42.4 per cent, which was greater during 
that decade than any Southern State ex 
cept Oklahoma; and the 28.7 per cent in 
crease in population during the next 10 
years was considerably greater than that 


of any other State in the South. Only 25 
per cent of the total population of Flor 
ida live in cities of more than 2,500 peo- 
ple, and there are no large cities, with 


the exception of Jacksonville. Tampa, 
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the second city, has a population of 
about 51,000. 

The great problem in the South is to 
extend library service to the rural dis 
tricts, where the mass of the population 
resides. The people wish a supply of 
general reading matter as well as agri- 
cultural and vocational literature. They 
want to be regarded as men and women 
having all-round human interests, and 
not simply as agriculturists or followers 


if some occupation, whatever it may be. 


For these people, a system of State trav 
eling libraries appears to be a much 
valued service which should be offered 
in preparation for the later establishment 


of permanent local libraries 


Reading Courses for Country People 

To a great extent the Southern rural 
folk live on small farms with few neigh- 
bors. Each State has districts with the 
isolation of mountain or coast, and there 
are many counties having no town of 
more than 5,000 people. In some sec 
tions the adult education movement must 
precede libraries. To aid in this the 
United States Bureau of Education is 
ready to supply its home reading lists 
and to conduct courses. At the present 
time, the bureau cooperates in conduct- 
ing these courses with the extension 
divisions of the Southern State universi- 
ties of Arkansas, Kentucky, North and 
South Carolina, Virginia, and the State 
and Normal College of Louisiana. A\l- 
together, including all parts of the Na- 
tion, we cooperate with a total of 16 
States and the Territory of Hawaii. 

Rural life is practically unorganized 
in most of the Southern States, and 
the church and the school are the centers 
of community interests. Of these two or- 
ganizations the church is stronger. Rural 
southerners are profoundly religious, and 
their interest is reflected in their choice of 
books. The North Carolina Library Com- 
mission continually receives letters com- 
mending the “ moral tone” of the fiction 
circulated and asking for Sunday read- 
ing. Not infrequently the rural churches 
are represented on the foreign field, and a 
story of missionary adventure is of keen 
interest Every church has its Sunday 
school with its observance of special 
days, its women’s societies, and its young 
people’s organizations, often with well- 
planned courses of study. 

Stale Library Boards are Needed 

With the eharacteristics of the new 
South before us, we may consider a work- 
ing plan for library extension. In the first 
place, there is need in each State of a 
central government agency for library 
promotion. This should be a State li- 
brary commission, or its equivalent in 
the State library, or a library extension 
division of the State department of edu- 


cation. The established politi affili- 
ations of the State library sometimes 
do not seem to harmonize with the re. 
quirements of the most effective library 
extension service. , 
Eleven Southern States Have Them 

The majority of the Southern States 
are already provided with library commis. 
sions or their equivalents, and the most of 
these are doing increasingly effective 
work in library promotion and in supply- 
ing traveling and package libraries. The 
States so provided are 11 in number: 
Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, and Vir- 


Maryland, Missouri, 
ginia. Two of these commissions were 
established in recent years, those for 
Oklahoma and Louisiana in 1919 and 
1920, respectively. The Southern States 
which still lack library commissions or 
similar bodies are Arkansas, Florida. 
Mississippi, and South Carolina, and of 
these the first two are also still without 
county library laws A few years ago 
Arkansas had an_ unofficial voluntary 
commission which rendered some service, 
and it is hoped the State will in the near 
future provide for the establishment ofa 
permanent commission The Arkansas 
Library Association has asked the legis- 
lature to make provisions for a library 
division in the State department of edu- 
eation. In Florida several attempts have 
been made to secure a library commission 
for the State. Bills have been introduced 
in the legislature for several successive 
sessions, and some ground has been 
gained, as shown by a large number of 
favorable votes at each succeeding ses- 
sion. The sentiment for it seems to be 
growing, and the Florida State Library 
Association continues to back it enthu- 
siastically. 

Commission Bill Fai'ed in South Carolina 

A bill to establish a library commission 
was introduced into the legislature of 
South Carolina in 1920, but failed of pas- 
sage. The intention of the friends of 
library advancement is to continue the 
movement for such a commission until it 
is obtained. The total number of States 
in the Union now having library commnis- 
sions is 38, of which 11 are in the South, 
as already mentioned, if we include 
Maryland and Missouri 

Last year Gov. T. C. McRae, of Arkan- 
sas, inaugurated a great drive in this 
State to “put more life into a forward 
educational movement.” I do not know 
an executive in any Commonwealth in 
the Union who has fought more fear 
lessly and loyally for the cause of public 
education. The three definite objectives, 
according to Governor McRae, were: 

To place a library costing at least $100 
in every school in the State. 
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To afford opportunity for every illit- 
erate adult to learn how to read and 
write. 

To make a survey of all primary and 
secondary schools in the State “in order 
to know just what we lack and therefore 
more intelligently to go to werk to se- 
cure just what we need.” 

This survey was made in 1922 under 
the direction of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, 


Arkansas at Bottom of List 


Arkansas is deficient in libraries, espe- 
cially for rural communities, and ranks 
at the bottom of the list of States in the 
number of books. Statistics show 37 
books to every 1,000 people in Arkansas, 
According to an off-hand approximation, 
there are over 800 books for every thou- 
sand people in the United States. 

The report of the Oklahoma Library 
Commission records approximately 
75.000 rural readers. Of these, 60,000 
are reached by traveling libraries. Of 
these latter, 12,000 were sent into dif- 
ferent parts of the State from January, 
1921, to June, 1922. The commission 
has 18,000 books and pamphlets for cir- 
culation. Nearly 5,000 volumes on spe- 
cial subjects were sent to 3,000 readers. 
There were 10,000 copies of books for 
boys and girls of Oklahoma distributed 
during the year. The national library 
standing of this State was raised five 
places. 

According to the report of the Mis- 
souri Library Commission for 1922, Mis- 
souri has 31 tax-supported public libra- 
ries, 2 partly supported by taxation, and 
2 wholly by endowment, all serving the 
public without charge. In round num- 
bers 3,400,000 people live in the State. 
Of these 1,500,000 live in towns or cities 
having tax-supported library service, and 
1,900,000 are without library service ex- 
cept through the State Library Commis- 
sion. No county is yet organized under 
the county library law adopted in 1921, 
but two counties are contributing money 
to public libraries for service to their 
respective residents. The proposed new 
State constitution recommends the levy- 
ing of a public-library tax by any city 
or county, in addition to all other taxes 
levied. 


County Library System is Best 


All the States have legal provisions for 
public libraries in cities and towns, but 
there are still several which have not 


provided for rural public libraries. The 
form of library organization which now 
seems generally considered best for sup- 
plying rural service is the county system ; 
and within the past five years one-half 
of the States have passed important 
county library laws. Of these, 17 were 


new enactments on the subject, and 
the remaining 7 were amendments of 
older acts. Laws of the county type 
usually provide for the maintenance of 
a central library at the county seat or 
other important center and of branches 
in outlying towns. A county library 
board is generally created, and this board 
is authorized either to erect a new 
library or to contract with one already 
existing in a city or town for the exten- 
sion of its service throughout the county. 
Laws also provide for or contemplate 
traveling collections of books and dis- 
tributing stations at schoolhouses and 
other strategic points. 
System of State Aid is Necessary 


In order to aid the poorer and more 
backward counties and communities in 
establishing public libraries, a system of 
State aid is necessary, similar to the 
system of State aid for maintaining 
schools in the progressive educational 
States. Equality of opportunity may 
thus be established throughout a State. 
The county law is generally of the “ local 
eption”” type. The people of the county 
must vote to establish and maintain a 
library before one can be organized and 
put into operation. In the average State, 
with its 60 or more counties, unequal in 
wealth and other facilities, it is likely 
to take a long time to make library serv- 
ice universal and uniform. The progres- 
sive communities will early avail them- 
selves of the provisions of the law, but 
State aid seems to be the remedy for the 
counties where the voters are backward, 
indifferent, or tax shy. 

Out of a total of 29 States of the 
Union which now have county library 
laws, 10 are Southern States, including 
Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana (for par- 
ish libraries), Maryland, Mississippi, 
Missouri, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Texas. Those 
States of the South which have no 
county library laws are Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Florida, Georgia, and Virginia. 
In nearly all of these, movements to se- 
cure county library legislation are in 
progress. 


Nine Laws Enacted Since 1915 


As an evidence of how recent a devel- 
opment the county library is in the 
South, it should be noted that of the 10 
States just named, the county library 
laws of 7 were enacted during the period 
from 1917 to 1921, and none of them 
were in existence prior to 1915 except 
Maryland, where the law was enacted in 
1898. These laws have not yet been in 
operation long enough to test thoroughly 
their working qualities and to show 
their results. 

Mississippi does not possess a city 
with a population over 25,000, and is 
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almost wholly rural The Mississippi 
law of 1920 permits counties with an as- 
sessed valuaticn of over $18,000,000 to 
appropriate not more than $3,000 annu- 
ally toward the support of one or more 
public libraries in the county. Only nine 
counties in the State can qualify under 
this law, and of these only three are now 
contributing to the support of libraries. 


Libraries Few in Negro Districts 


In some of the other counties of this 
group there are no public libraries, 
negroes outnumbering the whites by sev- 
eral hundred per cent. Mississippi is 
one of the two States in the Union 
whose colored population exceeds the 
white. The Mississippi Library Asso- 
ciation tried to secure the passage of a 
better county library law by the leg- 
islature of 1922, but failed in the at- 
tempt. 

In Georgia a constitutional amend- 
ment removing the present limit of tax- 
ation is necessary before a county 
library law can be enacted. The friends 
of library promotion in the State have 
already tried to secure this amendment 
and doubtless will continue their ef- 
forts until success is achieved. 

Plans have been made to introduce a 
county library bill in the Oklahoma 
Legislature as soon as there is a pros- 
pect of its passage. Such a bill was not 
introduced in 1921 because the outlook 
for its success at thet time was not 
promising. I am not informed as to 
whether a bill was introduced in the re- 
cent session of the legislature or not. 


County Government Characteristic of South 


It is particularly a natural develop- 
ment in the South to make the county 
the supporting unit of the library. In 
this section the county has always been 
the important unit in local government, 
so imporant in fact that Hart in his 
Actual Government refers to the county 
government as the southern type, in 
contrast to the town or township found 
in New England. In the South, county 
libraries follow naturally after county 
high schools, county school boards, 
county health boards, county nurses, 
and county poor relief. 

One of the chief reasons for the slow 
library development in the South lies 
in the large and widely scattered rural 
population, the small number of cities, 
and the smallness of the towns. In 
Massachusetts, with a library in every 
town, there are 479 persons to the 
square mile, while Georgia, the largest 
State in geographical extent east of the 
Mississippi River, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina have 49, 52, and 55, 
respectively. Massachusetts has a rural 
population of 5.2 per cent, compared 
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with 75 per cent in Georgia, 80.8 per 
cent in North Carolina, and 82.5 per 
cent in South Carolina. Massachusetts 
has 113 cities with a population over 
5,000, while Georgia has only 26, North 
Carolina 27, and South Carolina 14. 
With so small a rural population as that 
of Massachusetts, it is not a difficult 
matter to place libraries within walk- 
ing distance of any citizen. It is a 
rather different matter when 80 per cent 
of the population is living in villages 
or open countsy. 
Southern Librarians Well Organized 


The librarians of all the Southern 
States except Louisiana are organized 
in State associations, which enable them 
to exert their collective strength to pro- 
mote library interests. Most of the meas- 
ures for library development which have 
been enacted into law in recent years 
had their origin in plans originally made 
by the library associations. Effective 
support of plans for library development 
has also been given by the women’s clubs 
and by the educational associations, A 
majority of the State library associa- 
tions of the South are affiliated with 
the American Library Association, and 
have its national support. 

The southern librarians have also 
recently strengthened their position for 
effective promotion of library interests 
by organizing into regional associations. 
At a conference held last November in 
Signal Mountain Hotel at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., the Southeastern Library Associa- 
tion was organized with a membership 
representing the Southeastern States, 
Just previously, in October, 1922, the 
Southwestern Library Association was 
organized at Austin, Tex., “to promote 
library service in the Southwestern 
States and old Mexico.” These examples 
show how the librarians of the South have 
recently been perfecting their organiza- 
tion. With these united and organized 
forces at work the prospect now seems 
bright for a direly needed forward move- 
ment all along the line in library develop- 
ment in this vast section of our country. 

School Library Extension Vitally Important 

Besides development of its public 
libraries, the South also greatly needs 
an extension of its systems of school 
libraries, which are of vital importance. 
Much progress has been made in the 
past decade in the development of both 
public and school libraries in the South, 
but much remains to be accomplished. 
In the matter of high-school libraries, 
the recommendations of the committee 
on library organization and equipment 
of the department of secondary educa- 
tion of the National Education Associa- 
tion are excellent guides for improve- 
ment. 
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Unlimited Opportunity for Service 

As a final word may I suggest that the 
librarian has an unlimited opportunity 
for service? Of the many inventions and 
discoveries that were made on the thresh- 
old of our modern era, such as the tele- 
scope, the microscope, the compass, the 
introduction of gunpowder into Europe, 
the printing press had the most far-reach- 
ing effect upon civilization. Thus a dis- 
semination of knowledge and culture be- 
came possible which was hitherto un- 
dreamed and impossible. Knowledge is 
power, virtue, and wealth. According 
to the French philosopher, Amiel, Jesus 
enlightened by making better and 
Socrates made better by enlightening. 
Ignorance, vice, and poverty are cor- 
relates. The librarian who makes books 
accessible and nurtures the habit and 
love of reading is engaged in one of the 
noblest callings. His is a missionary en- 
terprise which at once imparts knowl- 
edge, destroys vice, creates wealth, 
fosters citizenship and multiplies happi- 


hess. 
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To Relieve Congestion in Township 
High School 


Recommendations for the development 
of the high school of Oak Park and 
River Forest Township, IIL, with pro- 
vision for the growth of the population, 
were made by a survey committee con- 
sisting of W. S. Deffenbaugh, chief, city 
schools division, United States Bureau of 
Education; H. A. Hollister, professor of 
education, University of Illinois; and 
W. S. Gray, dean, school of education, 
University of Chicago. An ideal solution 
of the educational problem of the town- 
ship would include the establishment of 
junior high schools and a junior college, 
according to the committee; but since 
the present law for the establishment of 
township high-school districts would not 
permit the levy of the additional tax 
necessary for establishing junior high 
schools and a junior college, and since 
the districts are at present taxed to a 
maximum limit, it is not possible to un- 
dertake these improvements in the school 
system at this time. 

To remedy the congestion of the high 
school the committee suggests that addi- 
tions be made to the present building, 
and the school day lengthened from six 
periods to seven. These changes will 
take care of the school’s growth for four 
or more years, according to the commit- 
tee’s estimate, and in the meantime it is 
possible that the school laws of Illinois 
will be modified so as to provide for the 
organization of junior high schools and a 
junior college. 


Personal Conference the Best 
Weapon 


High-School Fraternities May Often Be 
Successfully Combated by Persuasion 
Directed to the Leaders. 


By JOSEPH G. MASTERS 
Principal Central High School, Omaha 


Af studying high-school fraterni- 

ties for a long time, I doubt very 
much whether the coherence method is 
the best approach toward a solution for 
this general problem. I am inclined to 
think that it would be much better if 
schoolmen would take the leaders of the 
clubs into their confidence and talk over 
the whole matter of clubs and fraterni- 
ties with such students. I am inclined to 
think that the troublesome matter of fra- 
ternities may be solved or helped in 
many cases (perhaps not all) by a frank 
conference between the principals and 
deans of the high school on the one hand 
and the leaders of clubs and fraternities 
on the other. 

Doubtless this matter will have to be 
taken up most carefully and the very 
best faculty man talk to just one, two, or 
three of the leaders at first. The lodg- 
ment of an idea is a powerful factor, 
after all, once it secures a foothold by 
taking up the whole problem of fairness, 
generosity, and democratic attitude, 
which every high-school student ought to 
have with other students, and letting 
this matter work itself out in their think- 
ing. I believe that a great many stu- 
dents can be brought to a much more 
exalted position than the somewhat self- 
ish and snobbish attitude held by mem- 
bers of these organizations. I think that 
the whole matter will take a year or two 
at least to work itself out or to work in 
and through the school. 

We have proceeded somewhat in that 
manner here at Central High School this 
year, and while our school authorities 
have not come out very far in the open 
and have not made it their plan or pur- 
pose to have many conferences, with the 
students, they have from time to time 
thrown out suggestions and hints and 
have pointed out the more or less selfish 
and unfair qualities which such groups, 
after all, must really mean. 

These suggestions, together with sev- 
eral from the outside—also the fine out- 
standing attitude of the boys them- 
have caused eight of our juniors 





selves 
to renounce their clubs and to step out 
frankly and say that they believe clubs 
are a very great harm to the finer loyalty 
and finer democracy and spirit of Cen- 
tral High School. 
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Recreative Possibilities of Motor Trucks 


Americans Do Not Use Their Legs Enough. Trucks Advantageous in 
Encouraging School Hikes and as Adjuncts to Playgrounds. Cost Is 
Negligible When Compared with Benefits 


By HENRY S. CURTIS 
Oberlin, Ohio 


that I became convinced of the 

recreative possibilities of the 
motor truck. I had charge of the 
athletics in and around the camp at 
Blois, in France. But the men had for 
the most part either been gassed or 
wounded or were sick at our camp. 
They were in no condition to take part in 
strenuous athletics. My job was mainly 
the discovery of means that would take 
them into the open air without requir- 
ing severe exercise. The result was a 
series of excursions of different kinds. 
We took two parties a day through the 
beautiful chateau of Blois; we had a 
walking trip nearly every afternoon 
into the environs of the city on which 
we often had two or three hundred 
men; I ran three special trolley trips 
each week to the chateaux of Amboise, 
Chaumont, and Chambord; I had a spe- 
cial trip by train once or twice a week 
to Orleans; but the most satisfactory of 
ail our excursions were the trips by 
motor truck. 

Auto Excursions for Sick Soldiers 


The army gave me the use of three 
motor trucks for the purpose. We 
seated these with benches from the Y 
hut, so as to carry 35 men comfortably 
in each truck. We made about two 
trips a week on an average, and to 
many different places. We carried one 
or two milk cans of coffee, a great 
hamper or hampers of sandwiches, 
canned beans, salmon, ete. Our trip 
usually took us to the grounds of some 
outlying chateau or to one of the 
national forests where, in some secluded 
spot, we could build a fire, warm our 
coffee, play a few games, go swimming, 
or visit the chateau. We spent the day 
outdoors, getting back about supper 
time. We had various adventures with 
drunken drivers and trucks that failed 
to return for their load at the right 
time, but on the whole the trips were 
satisfactory and much enjoyed by the 
men. Later I offered the Y a plan for 
a series of trips by Army trucks that 
would have covered France at little 
expense, but nothing was done about it. 
Since that time I have advocated that 
& motor truck or bus should be a part 
of every recreation system. 


[ WAS in the summer of 1918 


The American people have been in the 
past the one people in the world who do 
not walk. In Germany one all-day walk- 
ing trip every month is a part of the school 
program, while walking trips of a week to 
a month are not infrequent. Much the 
same is true of Austria, Scandinavia, and 
Denmark—or was before the war. In this 
country we do not have the long centuries 
of recorded history behind us. We have 
not accumulated castles, battle fields, and 
historic and literary associations to the 
same extent. Our cities are farther 
apart. We do not have so many pic- 
turesque local customs and traditions. 
We have no national walking clubs, It 
is only natural that we should not have 
had the same enthusiasm for walking 
that is found abroad. Yet practically all 
the physical exercise of the animal world 
lies in locomotion. Other forms occupy 
such a minor place as exercise that they 
are scarcely worth mentioning, 


Arm Movements Give Little Exercise 


When man assumed the upright form 
he released his front legs for movements 
other than locomotion. The movement of 
these fore legs of ours represent all our 
higher skills and coordinations, but they 
have little significance as exercise. Less 
than 10 per cent of our muscle mass is on 
them or connected with them. At least 
95 per cent of all the energy most of us 
exert is nothing but walking. We raise 
our weight by the arms in chinning a bar 
or climbing a rope and think ourselves 
strong if we can do it 10 or a dozen 
times, but. we must lift the same weight 
at every step all day long and we think 
nothing of it. A little girl of 8 or 10 
will jump a rope from 100 to 200 times 
and not merely lift her weight each time 
but lift it with great rapidity, a much 
more difficult thing. Most of us who are 
tired at night are tired because we have 
never learned to walk, and have not de- 
veloped the muscles for it. Walking is 
the fundamental motion in physical ex- 
ercise from the animal world up. It is 
the one form that we keep up until we 
totter into our graves. We may do it 
with unabated vigor until 70, as Weston 
has shown us. The physical-training sys- 
tem that does not provide for walking is 
leaving Hamlet out of the play. 
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We are getting a new interest in walk- 
ing through the Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts, Campfire Girls, playgrounds, 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
other agencies. But the great obstacle to 
the shore half-day walks such as are most 
popular with us is that it usually takes 
a 4 or 5 mile trip to get out of the city. 
These 4 or 5 miles are usually pavement, 
hard on the feet and hard on the muscles, 
and of little interest. Often the street 
car does not go in the direction in which 
we wish to go. If we can take the hikers 
to the edge of town by motor bus and let 
them walk from there and meet them 
there again at night, it will greatly in- 
crease the attendance. 


Playground Camp Not Expensive 


The summer camp is becoming more 
popular every summer. ‘The private 
camp is expensive ; the municipal or play- 
ground camp is not much more expensive 
than living at home. Every child ought 
to get out of the city for two weeks to 
two months every summer. The children 
might do most of the work and perhaps 
raise most of the vegetables consumed at 
these camps as they become permanent, 
and so reduce the expense to a minimum. 
But again, the great trouble with the 
camp is its difficulty of access. It should 
be secluded from the railroad station or 
car line. The children were taken to the 
playground camp of Los Angeles, 75 miles 
away, by motor bus. It is the easiest 
way if the distances are not too great. 

The picnic or excursion should be a 
feature in every recreation system. It is 
always possible, if there is a truck or 
bus to take out the crowd. One truck 
can transport 200 children to a picnic 
ground 5 miles away in four trips and at 
just about the times they naturally want 
to go, for some will be at the playground 
at 8, others at half past, others at 9, and 
others at 9.30 or 10. It would be well 
to give every playground such a day once 
a week. One truck could thus provide 
such entertainment for six playgrounds. 
The expense of transporting 200 children 
10 miles would not be more than 10 cents 
each and should not be more than 5 if 
the janitor or one of the play directors 
drives the truck. Such a wagon solves 
the problem of transporting the children 
to the lesser meets or tournaments, where 
only two playgrounds are competing, and 
to the old swimming hole. 

On certain occasions much longer trips 
might well be made. In the summer of 
1921 the Boy Scouts of Logan, Utah, fit- 
ted out a Ford truck like a sight-seeing 
auto by building up a bank of seats. 
They stored provisions and bedding be- 
heath the high seats. They made a trip 
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of two weeks through Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park with 35 boys, covering some- 
thing over a thousand miles. The entire 
expense for meals, gas, oil, and repairs 
was less than a dollar each per day. 

Can a recreation system or a city 
afford such a system of motor recrea- 
tion? Of course it can. The parents are 
taking the children constantly on much 
more expensive trips in private autos. 
The per capita expense is largely de- 
creased by having a load. Children do 
not weigh much. Before the war many 
of the bus lines in California were carry- 
ing adults for a cent a mile, with a reduced 
fare fora roundtrip. We have no reason 
to think that the business was not profit- 
able. The playground wagon can carry 
passengers much cheaper than the regular 
bus. It will get all its passengers at one 
place and unload them at one place, so 
that it will not need to stop constantly to 
take up or let off passengers. This prob- 
ably represents the loss of about half the 
power by the ordinary bus, as well as a 
great strain on the mechanism. The bus 
weighs several times as much as the pas- 
sengers. It costs nearly as much to run 
empty as it does with a load. The play- 
ground bus which carries free will 
always be loaded. Another expense of 
the regular interurban is the chauffeur. 
In many cases a janitor, caretaker, or 
play director might drive the recreation 
bus. In this way it might be possible 
to bring the expense down to $10 a day 
per machine, or $1,000 to $1,500 per sum- 
mer, an almost negligible amount in any 
good-sized system. 


Use Country Busses for City Children 


If regular school busses of large size 
are purchased, the initial cost will be 
from $2,000 to $2,500, which may block 
the enterprise at the doorstep. How- 
ever, such cars are needed constantly by 
every school system. How can any class 
study geography effectively without go- 
ing to see lakes, rivers, hills, forests, 
ete.? Such a school wagon could be used 
continuously by the system. 
Many of the smaller towns now have 
consolidated schools, to which the chil- 
dren are transported by school wagons. 
These wagons are all subsidized by the 
State and largely paid for out of State 
school money. The country needs them 
during the school year, the city during 
the summer. Why not reverse the tide 
in the summer and use them then to take 
city children into the country? 
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Students coming from other countries 
to study in Italian universities may have 
tuition fees remitted for the first two 
years if they are in needy circumstances. 
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Cities Maintaining School Research 
Bureaus 
Compiled by BERTHA Y. HEBB 


California.—Fresno, Long Beach, Los 
Angeles, Oakland, Pasadena, San Diego, 
Santa Ana, 

Colorado.—Colorado Springs, Denver. 

Connecticut.—New Britain. 

Delaware.—W ilmington. 

Georgia.—Atlanta. 

Idaho.—Lewiston. 

Illinois.—Chicago, Decatur, Rockford. 

Indiana.—La Fayette, Indianapolis. 

Iowa.—Council Bluffs, Des Moines, 
Dubuque. 

_ Kansas.—Emporia, Topeka. 
Kentucky.—Louisville. 
Louisiana.—New Orleans. 
Maryland.—Baltimore. 
Massachusetts.—Boston. 


Michigan. —Battle Creek, Grand 
Rapids, Highland Park, Jackson. 

Vinnesota.—Duluth, Hibbing, Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul. 

Wissouri.—Kansas City. 

Nebraska.—Lincoln, Omaha, 

New Jersey.—lIrvington, Montclair, 


Newark, Trenton. 

New York.—Binghamton, Jamestown, 
Mount Vernon, New York, Rochester, 
Schenectady. 

Ohio.—Akron, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Martins Ferry, Warren, Youngstown. 

Oklahoma.—Ardmore, Muskogee, Tulsa. 

Oregon.—Portland. 

Pennsylvania.—Easton, Erie, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Reading, Wilkins- 
burg. 

South Dakota.—Aberdeen. 

Teras.—Beaumont, Fort Worth, Hous- 
ton, San Antonio. 

Virginia.—Roanoke. 

Washington.—Seattle. 

West Virginia.—Wheeling. 

Wisconsin.—Kenosha, Milwaukee, 
Superior, West Allis. 
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Systematic Course of Study in 
Art Appreciation 


Color reproductions of 100 great paint- 
ings will be displayed in the classrooms 
of the elementary schools of New York 
City and distributed to the individual 
pupils, according to plans for a system- 
atic course of study in art appreciation. 
Each of the grades has been assigned 
eertain pictures. Among those which 
will be studied in the ninth grade are: 
Alexander, The Ring; Chase, Still Life; 
Hitcheock, Flower Girl in Holland ; Innes, 
Peace and Plenty and After a Summer 
Shower. A syllabus to aid teachers in 
giving this work has been prepared, in- 
cluding a short history of painting and 
biographical sketches of artists. 


Educators of the World 
Will Confer 
Conference Will Be Divided Into Two 


Groups. Discuss Cooperation and Dissem- 
ination of Information 


O WORK OUT definite objectives for 
education’s contribution to world 
welfare is the purpose of the World 
Conference on Education which will be 
held in San Francisco, June 28—July 6, 
in connection with the annual meeting 
of the National Education Association. 
The main work of the conference will 
be to develop through daily exchange of 
ideas a working program for education 
that is unversally applicable. 
ference has been divided into groups and 
each group will consider a set of prob- 
lems under a general topic, such as 
international cooperation, which is the 
first topic on the agenda. The results 
of the study of these problems will be 
presented to the conference as a whole, 
and when the various proposals have 
been approved by the conference they 
will be adopted as part of a working 
program. for education in all countries, 
and recommended to the various govern- 
ments, 
Educational Attachés for Embassies 
To make the educational experience 
of each nation quickly available to all 
other nations, it has been suggested that 
educational attachés be provided for all 
embassies and legations. These workers 
will investigate educational conditions in 
various countries and spread the results 
of their studies. Whether or not the 
conference should recommend that the 
various governments should appoint such 
attachés will be one of the problems 
taken up by the group whose main topie 
is international cooperation. Whether 
governments should provide a reasonable 
sum to send mature graduate students 
to study educational movements in for- 
eign countries, and whether the confer- 
ence should take steps to form a per- 
manent federation of educational as- 
sociations and institutions will also be 
considered by this group. 


The con- 


Internatior.a' Exchange of Information 


Dissemination of educational informa- 
tion will be the subject of study by the 
second group, which will consider such 
means as universal library service, ex- 
change of articles and periodicals, and 
correspondence among school children as 
promoted by the Junior Red Cross. As 
a step toward eliminating prejudice and 
intolerance among another 
group will consider the establishment of 
a study of world civics and ethics, ex- 
change of teachers and professors, and 
cooperation in preparing textbooks. 
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New Books in Education 


By JOHN D. WOLCOTT, Librarian, Bureau of Education 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION. School 


savings banking, including the stand- 
ard method approved by the American 
bankers association, Savings bank di- 
vision. Published for the American 
bankers association. New York, The 
Ronald press company, 1923. xi, 174 
p. front., plates, forms, 12° 
Describes in detail the method of han- 
dling school savings banking which was ap- 
proved by the American bankers associa- 
tion in 1922 after experimenting with 
yarious systems. Three requisites for any 
school savings plan are indicated—first, 
every pupil should be a regular partici- 
pant in the school banking system ; second, 
no effort to divert this work away from 
banking and into investment or sales 
schemes of any kind should be tolerated; 
third, the success and value of each instal- 
lation can not be measured or determined 
without accurate records of results. The 
book also reviews the whole subject of 
thrift work in the schools, with state- 
ments by educators and bankers regard- 
ing the aims and results of the movement. 


ASHBY, ARTHUR W. and BYLEs, PHOEBE 


G. Rural edueation. Oxford, New 
York [ete.] Oxford university press, 
3028. 227 p. 12°. 

A report of an inquiry conducted in 
1920 under the auspices of the Oxford 
National education association and the 
Horace Plunkett foundation. Published 
under the auspices of the Horace Plunkett 
foundation. 

This is a survey of rural educational 
conditions in Oxfordshire, England, and 
covers both the elementary schools and 
training for adolescents and adults by 
means of evening schools, social centers, 
etc. While the present situation is un- 
satisfactory in general, nevertheless much 
is found to afford encouragement and to 
suggest how readily great progress might 
be made. 


Gesett, ArNotp. The preschool child 


from the standpoint of public hygiene 
and education. Boston, New York 
[ete. ] Houghton Mifflin company 
[1923] xvi, 264 p. 12°. (Riverside 
textbooks in education, ed. by E. P. 
Cubberley. ) 


This work brings out the significance of 
the preschool period, which up to recent 
years had been neglected by social workers. 
The World War gave a great impetus to- 
ward increased recognition of the impor- 
tance of this age of childhood. The pro- 
blems of child care, feeding, health, nutri- 
tion, diseases, abnormalities, preventive hy- 
giene, and mental hygiene, and the dis- 
semination among parents of proper ideas 
as to the care, nurture, training, and in- 
struction of their children, together with 
maternity hygiene, are discussed in this 
volume. 


Goopsert, Wittystine. The education 


of women: its social background and 


its problems. New York, The Macmil- 
lan company, 1923. xii, 378 p. 8°. 

This is an all-round study of the pres- 
ent aspects of the question of woman's 
“sphere” and of her proper education and 
vocational training. Since the matter is 
now in a transitional stage, the most 
which the writer can undertake to do is 
to point out the more crucial problems, to 
present such facts as seem reasonably as 
sured, to indicate tendencies, and to fore- 
cast their desirable outcomes in the light 
of reflective experience. A historical sketch 
of the education of women is given, and 
the following topics are discussed: Col- 
lege women and the marriage rate, Sex 
differentiation in education, Cultural versus 
vocational education, Vocational education 
of working girls, Social education of women, 
Manners and morals, Health and the 
woman, Values in education. A list of se- 
lected readings follows each chapter. 


Hines, Hartan C. A guide to educa- 


tional measurements; a manual on the 
use of educational statistics, intelli- 
gence tests, and educational measure- 
ments in determining the ability, 
achievement, and _ classification of 
school children. Boston, New York 
[ete.], Houghton Mifflin company 
[1923]. xxiii, 270 p. tables, diagrs. 
12°. (Riverside textbooks in educa- 
tion, ed. by E. P. Cubberley.) 


The author has produced a_ textbook 
which presents in one volume the elements 
of statistical procedure, intelligence testing, 
and the use of a selected list of educational 
tests and measures covering both the ele- 
mentary and the secondary school fields. 
The scope of the manual accordingly in- 
cludes statistical methods, the measure- 
ment of mental ability, and the measure- 
ment of achievement. A selected list for 
an examiner’s “‘ three-foot shelf of tests” ts 
also suggested. 


Konus, 8S. C. Intelligence measurement ; 


a psychological and statistical study 
based upon the block-design tests. 
New York, The Macmillan company, 
1923. xii, 312 p. front. tables, 
diagrs. 8°. 


According to L. M. Terman in the pref- 
ace, the block-design test described in this 
volume is superior to most performance 
tests, which, in the upper ranges of intelli- 
gence especially, have but little differen- 
tiating value, simply because they do not 
draw heayily enough upon the higher 
mental processes. The author hopes that 
this study will yield something toward a 
fuller understanding of the general prob- 
lem of the nature of mind. 


Lennes, N. J. The teaching of arithme- 


tic. New York, The Macmillan com- 
pany, 1923. x, 486 p. tables, diagrs. 
8°. 


Part I of this book takes up various gen- 
eral problems bearing on the teaching of 
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arithmetic, under the heads of formal dis- 
cipline, methods of learning and teaching, 
and motivation. The special problems ip 
arithmetic teaching are treated in Part II. 


LInK, Henry C. Education and industry. 


New York, The Macmillan company, 
1923. xv, 265 p. 8°. 

This study undertakes to show how edu- 
cation may be made more practical in the 
field of its relation to industry. The au- 
thor limits himself to those aspects of the 
subject in which he has had actual expe- 
rience. 


McMurry, CHartes A. How to organize 


the curriculum, New York, The Mac- 
millan company, 1923. vii, 358 p. 12°. 

During the past 30 years the elementary 
common-school curriculum has become en- 
larged by the addition of a large number 
of new subjects, which have not been com- 
bined and organized into a harmonious 
whole. The purpose intended of enriching 
the curriculum and relating it more closely 
to real life has been defeated by overload- 
ing the school program with a multiplicity 
of studies, so that time is available for only 
a sketchy and sapless teaching of each sub 
ject. Prof. McMurry brings out in this 
book the importance of implanting real 
vital ideas in the minds of the children, and 
suggests a method of bringing unity into 
the elementary curriculum. 


PHILLIPS, CLaupeE A. Modern methods 


and the elementary curriculum. New 
York and London, The Century co., 
1923. xiii, 389 p. 8°. (The Century 
education series, ed. by C. E. Chadsey.) 


Scientific knowledge discovered by edu- 
cational psychology and experimental peda- 
gogy is applied by the author in stating 
significant aspects of the elementary cur- 
riculum in connection with the native in- 
stincts and capacities and ideational proc- 
esses of children. He also undertakes to 
bring into the child’s life all those valu- 
able experiences in our modern iife which 
have a particular claim on modern de- 
mocracy. A special effort is made to pre- 
sent the newest findings in educational 
theory and practice with regard to ele- 
mentary schools. 


Savitz, J. J. and others. Composition 


standards: how to establish them; by 
Jerohn J. Savitz, Myrtle Garrison 
Bates, D. Ralph Starry. New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Hinds, Hayden 
& Eldredge, inc. [1923] vii, 205 p. 
16 pl 8°, 


The objects of this book are to show 
teachers of English how they may take 
advantage of the spontaneity and natural- 
ness of expression in children when they 
enter school; to develop a feeling of good 
English, and to establish skill in oral and 
written expression. Sixteen colored pictures 
for classroom use in the stimulation of 
expression are included, and reports are 
presented of lessons based on this material 
which were given in the schools of Plain- 
field, N. J. 


SouTHaARD, Lypra. Institutional house- 


hold administration. Philadelphia and 
London, J. B. Lippincott company 
[1923] 214 p. front., illus., forms. 
8°. (Lippincott’s institution manuals, 
ed. by B. R. Andrews.) 
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A Cooperative Project 
in Cataloguing 


An Unused Collection of Books Utilized 
To Teach Eighth-Grade Children the 
Methods and the Value of a Library 


By HELEN MARTIN, 
Children’s Librarian, Public Library, East 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
HROUGH the coéperation of school 
and library a very interesting and 
somewhat novel form of the “ project” 
was developed recently in East Cleve- 
land. Although in the nature of an ex- 
periment, it proved very successful, yet 
was so simple that it could be used in 
any school. 

The situation was this: In one of the 
larger schools of the city there was a col- 
lection of books, about 300 In number, 
which had been bought primarily for the 
use of the teachers. Through the lack 
of proper indexing and cataloguing, how- 
ever, the books lay unused on the shelves. 
The principal of the school appreciated 
their potential value and endeavored to 
find some simple but efficient method of 
making the collection serviceable. Ac- 
cordingly, the children’s librarian of the 
public library was asked to give an in- 
formal course of instruction in catalogu 
ing to certain of the teachers, who would 
then in their leisure hours undertake the 
actual work of cataloguing. The chil- 
dren’s librarian, however, suggested that 
the problem be turned over to the puplis 
of the eighth grade, who should receive 
credit for it as part of their English as- 
signment. 

Suggestion Received With Euthusiasm 


The plan was enthusiastically received 
by teachers and pupils alike. The chil- 
dren’s librarian went to the school and 
made an examination of the books pre- 
paratory to classifying them. In making 
the classification three points were kept 
in mind—that the material should be 
correlated with the course of study pre- 
scribed by the board of education; that 
the books would be used by teachers, who 
were adults; that the classification must 
be simple enough for the cataloguing 
staff, who were children, to understand. 
To meet this last problem the Dewey sys- 
tem, in vogue in the majority of libraries, 
was abandoned and a more simple one 
substituted. The first letter of the vari- 
ous subjects was adopted. For example, 
“§” stood for science, “ H” for history, 
“T,” for literature, and so on. One ex- 
ception to the general rule was made— 
all the story books were assigned “ J,” 
which is the letter used for fiction in the 
children’s room of the public library, and 
with which the boys and girls were 
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already familiar. The following is the 
complete classification. 


B_........ Biography. 
E...._.... Education. 
Includes books on teach- 
ing. 
F_....mtminu. Fairy tales, fables and 
mythology. 
G____._.... Geography and geographical 
readers. 


Also books on such sub- 
jects as tea, cotton, 


ete, 
a History. 
+ fre Sf” Stories. 
— _.. Literature. 


Readers and speakers. 
Poetry collections. 
M _........ Musie and art. 
Includes folk dance 
music and games. 
Pictures. 
S....._.._.. Science. 
Nature study, animals, 
botany, ete. 
Physiology. 


Children Learned Principles of Cataloguing 


The course in instruction then began. 
The entire eighth grade of about 60 
pupils with notebooks in hand came with 
the English teacher to the library. The 
children’s librarian proceeded to explain 
the classification, a copy of which was 
presented to each pupil. A very com- 
plete talk on cataloguing followed, so 
that the children had certain definite 
rules and principles to follow. The proj- 
ect from then on was in charge of the 
teacher in English, who carried on the 
work at school during the time assigned 
to the regular instruction in English. 
Zach pupil was given at least two books, 
and to those who were naturally quicker 
at this new form of study than the 
others, three or four. To each book the 
pupil assigned the classification letter and 
made on temporary slips all the catalogue 
cards which he deemed necessary for the 
complete use of the book. After this step 
the entire set of cards for all the three 
hundred books was turned over to the 
children’s librarian, who revised the slips 
carefully and indicated the necessary 
changes. There was the keenes! rivalry 
between the upper and lower sections of 
the grade as to which made the fewer 
mistakes, and in this particular case the 
honors went to the “B” class. 

The next problem was to put the tem- 
porary slips into permanent form. For 
this purpose 12 of the pupils, who had 
access to typewriters, were chosen. These 
children then came to the library where 
the approved library method of typing 
cards was demonstrated. After the typ- 
ing had been completed by the children 
in their homes, the cards were again 








brought to the library and another prae. 
tical lesson in alphabetizing and filing 
of cards was given. The cards were then 
placed in a small catalogue case which 
had been made by the boys of the eighth 
grade under the supervision of the man- 
ual training instructor and was copied 
after an approved library model. The 
last lesson took the form of marking the 
backs of the books with the classification 
letter in ink. When this was finished 
the volumes were arranged in proper 
order on the shelves of the bookcase in 
the school, and the entire collection with 
the new and complete catalogue was 
turned over to the principal for the use 
of the teachers. In this very simple and 
inexpensive way was the useless school 
library made into an important and use- 
ful part of the school equipment. 

The project had far-reaching results: 
in the children it developed a sense of 
accuracy, neatness, an ability to judge 
of the content of any book, and an appre- 
ciation of the value of the public library. 
For teacher and librarian it gave new 
points of contact and a wider and more 
understanding sympathy for each other’s 
problems. 


A 


Ww 
New York City Is Facile Princeps 


More children attended the public 
schools of New York City in 1921 than 
attended the public schools of Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, and St. 
Louis combined, according to a financial 
and statistical report just published by 
the New York City Board of Education. 
The average daily attendance in the day 
schools of New York was 824,915, while 
that of Chicago was less than half of 
that number, or 304,518. The average 
daily, attendance in New York was also 
greater than the combined average daily 
attendance in Detroit, Los Angeles, Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh, Newark, Washington, 
Buffalo, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, San Francisco, Cincinnati, New 
Orleans, and Indianapolis, according to 
this report, 


wy 


Children between the ages of 13 and 
16 commit more crimes than children 
of other ages, according to a report by 
the Scottish National Juvenile Organi- 
zations. The greatest amount of mis- 
chief is done on Sunday, and most of 
it is done between 4 and 5 p. m,, 
aceording to the report. 


Ms) 


Pupils in the New Haven public 
schools are taught to swim, a week 
each spring being set for instruction of 
boys and another for girls, 
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Peckham Pupils Build Their Own School 


Boys of Buffalo Vocational School Gain Valuable Experience 
and Save $15,000 to City. Do All Work Except Heavy Labor. 
Instructor Prepares Plans and Specifications 


By HIRAM E. GREINER 


UTILS of the woodworking classes 
Pp of Peckham Vocational School, of 

Buffalo, N. Y., are constructing 
their own school. The buildings now 
used to house Peckham Vocational School 
are inadequate, so the school authorities 
asked the city council to appropriate 
$10,000 with which to purchase materials 
for building another unit, the boys of the 
woodworking classes to do all the work 
except the common labor. 

As a result of this appropriation 
granted by the city council a frame 
building 94 by 30 feet with an L 37 by 
82 feet is under construction on the 
school property. The building of the 
school unit is a purely educational proj- 
ect, but it is saving the taxpayers $15,000 
at the same time. The new building will 
contain a gymnasium, an assembly room, 
a wood-carving room, and classrooms. 

Everything that is educational from 
the drawing of the plans to the making 
of doors and trim will be done by the 
pupils in the school under the direction 
of their instructors. Purely manual 
labor, such as pouring concrete and the 
excavating, which is not considered edu- 
cational and is too heavy for the boys, 
has been done by laborers paid from the 
appropriation. 

The original plans and specifications 
have been worked out by Ralph C. Smith, 
the drafting instructor, under the direc- 
tion of William W. Miller, principal of 
the school. The drawings and the blue 
prints necessary for the actual building 
operations were done by the pupils of 
the drafting classes under Mr. Smith, 


More Interesting Than Abstract Theory 


There are about 100 boys in the Peck- 
ham Vocational School who will work 
on the project in its various aspects. 
Such a plan is far more interesting to the 
boys than merely working «out abstract 
theories. It inspires the imagination of 
a boy to feel he is planning a school that 
he himself will use, that he is working on 
doors which are to be used in his own 
schoolhouse. 

“Actually to build their own school- 
house,” states Francis H. Wing, supervisor 
of industrial education of Buffalo, “ gives 
them a training and experience that will 
prove invaluable to them in their near- 
future occupation. It gives the boys an 
opportunity to see all forms of construc- 
tion. 


“The boys will make the forms for 
the concrete work, although common la- 
borers will pour the concrete. The pu- 
pils will make the window sash, door 
frames, trim, and all similar work.” 

Peckham Vocational School, like the 
three other vocational schools of Buffalo, 
specializes in one group of trades. Black 
Rock School specializes in sheet-metal 
trades, pattern making, and cabinetmak- 
ing; Elm School in automobile mechan- 
ics, printing, and pattern making; Peck- 
ham School in woodworking trades, in- 
cluding carpentry, cabinetmaking, wood 
finishing, and painting; Seneca School in 
electrical trades. Machine-shop practice 
is taught in all four vocational schools. 

All the vocational courses cover two 
years, but postgraduate work is offered 
in all schools, and this year several boys 
returned for the advanced work. An 
applicant, to enter ® vocational school, 
must be a graduate of the eighth grade 
of a public or parochial school. In all 
yocational instruction in Buffalo the pu- 
pil devotes one-half his time to actual 
shopwork, or practical jobs, and the 
other half to book instruction which 
closely parallels his shop instruction, 


Correlation with Other Subjects 


Hence, the instructors at the Peckham 
School are closely correlating all work in 
the construction of the new schoolhouse. 
For example, the mathematics classes 
have worked out many problems relating 
to the building. They have made esti- 
mates of the amount of raw materials of 
the various kinds needed for the build- 
ing. This includes the amount of cement, 
gravel, and sand needed for walks and 
foundations, the materials needed for 
studding, joists, tlooring, sheathing, ete. 

The pitch of the roof, stair building, 
board measure, problems of millwork, 
such as the speed of circular and band 
saws, are parts of the trade-mathematics 
course. The boys take blue prints of 
the building and go out with their in- 
structor to study the progress of the 
building at first hand. These are the 
boys who are actually doing the build- 
ing in the carpentry class or working in 
the mill or in the shop, and they study 
the mathematical problems related to all 
the building operations. 

The science of the trades becomes 2 
live, vital subject, for they learn about 
stresses and strains, why the various 
kinds of lumber are better’ for some 
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purposes than for others, the necessity 
for certain sizes of timbers, the twisting 
strength of maple, ash, etc., compared 
with other kinds of lumber. The paral- 
lelogram of forces means more after this 
actual contact with construction prob- 
lems, 

The reading of blue prints, the hundred 
and one other problems of the drafts- 
man become vital, necessary processes. 

In the social subjects, English, com- 
mercial geography, industrial history, hy- 
giene, citizenship, the building of the 
new unit furnishes the bases for much 
interesting material, The classes in Eng- 
lish have prepared correct business forms 
for correspondence with manufacturers 
of the raw materials necded according 
to the various specifications. The mak- 
ing of contracts, bills for lumber, orders 
for materials, and the like have given 
the pupils new interests in these erst- 
while “dry” subjects. 

Furnishes Subjects for Debate 


Description, narration, argumentation, 
all receive added interest through this 
building project. Debates have been had 
on the sizes of rooms, uses to which the 
new building may be put, advantages 
and disadvantages for use as a com- 
munity center. Oral work in describing 
various processes of building gives nar- 
ration new life. Citizenship training is 
brought into play through discussion of 
how the money was appropriated, how 
it will be raised through taxes, the pro- 
tection of public property, etc. 

A splendid opportunity for teaching in- 
dustrial history is also afforded The 
present methods of building are com- 
pared with those of the Indian, the early 
settler, and of the later stages of our 
national growth. The purpose of window 
panes, of shades, of artificial heating 
plants, all present interesting topics, 

The science of paints and the related 
subjects regarding wood finishing and 
painting is presented. More of this work 
is to be given next year, for it is believed 
that two years will be required to com- 
plete the building. 

Commercial geography, emphasizing 
the sources of raw materials and the 
processes of manufacture, becomes an- 
other interesting subject to the pupil as 
the new building brings up these topics. 
The need for transportation, by truck, 
by boat on canal, lake, or river, by rail- 
roads, by airplane, is studied. The 
methods of lumbering, of stone cutting, 
of manufacturing concrete and of steel 
and iron all come within the province of 
commercial geography. 

Hygiene emphasizes the necessity for 
rules insuring safety of employees; laws 
governing the worker ag regards his con- 
ditions in the shop; propriety in his per- 
sonal appenrance including dress suitable 
to his job, and other considerations. 
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Library Progress in Southern 
States 


American Library Association Conference 
at Hot Springs. Chief Problem to Provide 
Reading Matter for Country Folks 


OTH public and institutional libraries 
in the South great ad- 
vances during recent years 
tion is now favorable for 
for the library cause in 
These facts were brought 
forty-fifth annual meeting of the 
ean Library Association, which was held 
at Hot Springs, Ark., during the week of 
April 23, with an especially large 
sentation of southern librarians attend- 
ing in addition to those from other sec- 
tions. 

Dr. John J. Tigert, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, the 
principal speaker at the opening session 
on Monday evening, called attention to 
the present economic prosperity of the 
South, which affords an unprecedented 
opportunity for cultural development of 
the people. The chief problem confront- 
ing the libraries is that of proviling 
suitable reading matter for residents of 
the open country, who constitute the bulk 
of the southern population. Doctor Ti- 
gert spoke of the which the 
county library system has demonstrated 
for this purpose, and also mentioned the 
importance of State aid in promoting the 
establishment of local libraries and in 
supplying traveling libraries, etc. 

Recent library development in the 
Southwest and Southeast was described 
by Elizabeth H. West, State librarian of 
Texas, and Mary U. Rothrock, of the 
Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 
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Capsheaf of Educational System 


The subject of school 
considered at the second general session, 
at which Joy E. Morgan, of Washington, 
D. C., declared free public 
library service to be the capsheaf of our 
whole system of education. He also said 
that more money must be spent for public 
education in America, and that some of 
this money must be used to extend and 
improve both school and public libraries. 
This will be a good investment for our 
national welfare, since libraries develop 
the thinking power of citizens by in- 
dependent reading and study which con- 
tinue through life. 

The expanding responsibilities of the 
American Library Association were pre- 
sented by President George B. Utley at 
the third general session. As long as 
only 50 per cent of our population has 
access to a publicly owned book, he said, 


libraries was 


universal 


School Life, 


extension 
librarians. 


the broad problem of library 
will continue te press 
Library extension should be energetically 
we have the ex-service 
man as anally. President Utley was fol- 
Rachel Sedeyn, of the Univer- 
Brussels, who described library 
Belgium, and by AIl- 
national commander of 


upon 


pushed while 
lowed by 
sity of 
conditions in 
vin M 
the American Legion, who spoke of the 
work of organization, particularly 
reference to the elimination of 
illiteracy. Rural library extension, 
pecially by means of county libraries, 
was the subject of the final general ses- 
which addressed by several 
this branch of 


Owsley, 


his 
with 


es- 


sion, was 


prominent specialists in 
the service. 
The 


sections, 


associations, 
also had 


affiliated 
other groups, 
varied programs. Judson T. Jennings, 
librarian of the public library, Seattle, 
Wash., was elected president of the as- 
sociation for the ensuing year. The 
Bureau of Education was represented at 
the conference by its librarian, Dr. John 
D. Wolcott. ‘ 
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To with Mexican professors 
and students a program for the promo- 
tion of intelligent good will between the 
students of Mexico and of the United 
States, a group of college and university 
will visit the City of Mexico from 
July 5 to August 18. They will study 
conditions ‘in the city and attend the 
summer school of the University of 
Mexico. 
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of Rochester, N. Y., during a 
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In Art Pennsylvania Claims 
Preeminence 


American Art Founded by a Pennsyloa-4 
nian. State Was Pioneer in Every Field of 
Art. A Required School Subject 


ENNSYLVANIA claims leadership in 

American art. A recently 
made public by the department of publie 
instruction of that State enthusiastically 
upholds the claim. 

The report states that American art 
had its beginning in Pennsylvania, hay- 
ing been founded by Benjamin West who 
was America’s first painter. The first 
institution of the fine arts in this country 
was the Pennsylvania Academy, whose 
influence has been most potential. Car- 
negie Institute, a sister institution, has, 
since its founding, another great 
agency in the promotion and develop- 
ment of art. It established international 
exhibitions, giving to Pittsburgh the dis- 
tinction of being the only American city 
to have an annual art exhibit of inter- 
national scope. In this connection, New 
Hope is credited with being the greatest 
artist colony {im America. 


Pennsyloania Led, the Others Followed 


Pennsylvania, the report says, has beem 
the pioneer in all the fields of American 
art, having given to the country its first 
painter, first sculptor, first frescoer, first 
etcher, and first illustrator. More than 
this, it is claimed that the State has 
given the art world a most notable group. 
Among the painters, Abbey, Alexander, 
Cecilia Beaux, Mary Cassatt, Hamilton, 
Hovenden, Anna Lea Merritt, Sargent, 
Tanner, and Violet Oakley, are Penn- > 
sylvanians by birth or adoption. 

Mlustrating is said to be distinctively © 
a Pennsylvania development, and in this” 
field Frost, Parrish, Reinhart, Alice > 
Barber Stevens, Elizabeth Shippen 
}reen, and Jessie Wilcox Smith consti- 7 
tute an outstanding group. Joseph Pen- 
nell’s position in the art world is unique, | 
being without a peer as an etcher and 7 
lithographer. Samuel Yellen is a, sh @ 
preme figure in wrought iron; Mercer, im] 
tiling; D’Ascenzo, in stained glass; Bat = 
ber, in wood carving; E. P. Curtis ané 4 
Jessie Gordon, in pottery; and Von 
Stiegel, in glass. Particularly note+ 
worthy is the prominence of women im 
these various fields. 

Now, that art has been put on the same 
basis as any other subject in the Penn-, 
sylvania school curriculum, it is expected | 
to serve as a substantial foundation} 
upon which to build and to be an invalie] 
able asset to the schools in the develop” 
ment of artistic tastes in the children; 
and, through them, an appreciation Of 
artistic values in the people. 


report 


been 
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